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W. WOLSE 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD.) 


EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


RARE SMALL OAK SETTEE WITH CONTEMPORARY COVERINGS OF 
RED VELVET AND FRINGES. BRILLIANT CONDITION AND COLOUR 
CROM WELLIAN, circa A.D. 1650 


BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, 





S.W.1 


Telephone : WHItchall 8094 


BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. 
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AN EXAMPLE FROM 
OUR COLLECTION 
OF 
EARLY ENGLISH 
SILVER 





A rare Elizabethan Dessert Basket, scale 
pattern piercing, London, 1597) - 


“A HISTORY OF GOLD SNUFF BOXES” 
By RICHARD AND MARTIN NORTON 


S. 
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J. IPTROILIL TIPS 


NEW BOND STREET e LONDON, 


Telephone: MAYfair 6261 & 6262 


With over 50 pages of illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 
post free ($3.00 in U.8S.A). The only handbook 
on this suoject in the English language. 
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R. G. 


Dealer in Old English 
61 HIGH STREET, 


[ am willing to 


SMIUTH 


Furniture and Works of Art 
WESTON-SU PER-MARE 


TELEPHONE No. 127 


purchase fine pieces of 











PERIOD FURNITURE, CHINA, SILVER, and PLATE 


Fine Collection of BATTERSEA ENAMELS, 


All rare Boxes from an Important Collection 


Also Period Silver, China, and other lors of Choice English Furnicure 
Other Choice Pieces of Furniture and Silver 


SEE MY ADVERTISEMENTS IN APOLLO OF MAY, JUNE, JULY AND DECEMBER, 1940, FEBRUARY, MARCH AND NOVEMBER 
1941 JANUARY, MARCH AND MAY, 1942 
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THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


MEMBERS OF 
SH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ associ 1On 





Specialists in Antique Oriental and 
Gurepean (Carpets and Rugs 


sf ° 9 © ° ° 
Japestries & Embroideries 
‘~€ 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL IN SUCCESSION TO 


THE VIGO ART cineumemnieadl 
Oa, Vigo Street 

An Anti ian, i 

colouring: on black ground. "Size ft. roi. 6 ft. 3 en Street, London, W.1 
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A rare and exquisite example 

Telephone: Rex. 49 Telegrams: Viartleric, Piccy. Londo 
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ANTIQUE 
OBJECTS of ART 





Member of the British 
Antique Dealers 
We still have a large Stock available Association and the 

>. eictd Fine Art Trade Guild 
and respectfully solicit enquiries from 


our English-speaking friends overseas. 





* A cordial invitation 
is extended to collectors 
to visit the GEORGIAN 
HOUSE, KENDAL, 
when in the North of 
England 


| OLD ENGLISH SILVER & PORCELAINS 
| 


| THE SUSSEX GOLDSMITHS’ €0. LTD. 
] 13 PAVILION BUILDINGS 





























| Wm. BRUFORD & SON, Ltd. 


of EXETER and EASTBOURNE 
Dealers in Old English Furniture and Silver 


Beo to inform their Customers that through the destruction of their Galleries in 
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! . . 
High Street they have now transferred to temporary premises at 


| 5 CENTRAL STATION BUILDINGS , QUEEN STREET, EXETER 


where all enquiries may kindly be made 
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~ANTIOUE FURNITURE 
—  & WORKS OF ART 


OP ate 


HANDBOOKS : 


“Old English Furniture” 
PRICE 6/- Post Free 
$1.50 in U.S.A. 


“<The English Chair” 
PRICE 8/6 Post Free 
$2.50 in U.S.A. 


A small Chippendale mahogany 
Kneehole Writing Desk, with one 
long and six short drawers, and 
a cupboard under at centre. 
Width: 3 ft. 7 ins. 


44-52, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
LONDON 
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M. HARRIS AND SONS. 





444, PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 























NICHOLSON & VENN | | 


(THE 


VICHOLSON GALLERY 


1d ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Telephone : Regent 1854) 











RACHEL in “‘Phedre”’ 
A study of the French tragedienne, by Epwin D. Srrn, as 
she appeared before Queen Victoria on her first visit to 
England in 1841. 











| 
| Paintings, Drawings and Watercolours of the 18th and 19th 
Centuries always on view | 
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ALEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD. 


fa, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 





PAINTINGS 
BY 
MATTHEW SMITH 
July 10—Aug. I 


(Exhibition organised in conjunction with 
Messrs. ARTHUR TooTtH & Sons, LTD.) 








LONDON, S.W.1 


Daily 10—5.30 Saturdays 10—1 


WHITRHALL 1646 


Telep ho mes 
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A Set of three exceedingly handsome Geo. III Silver 

Gilt Presentation Cups, by John Schofield, London, 

1790. They have a total weight of 135 oz., and 
the centre cup is 21 in. high. 





A pair of XVIIIth Century Gilt Carved Wood Arm 
Chairs, with original silk needlework upholstery. 





A Chippendale Oval brass-bound Flower Tub on 
original stand. 





A Chippendale Mahogany Bureau and Bookcase 

of unusually good quality. The shaped feet are 

attractively fretted, and the colour of the whole 
piece is a lovely mellow shade. 


JOHN BELL 


96-58, BRIDGE 





A charming Queen Anne Walnut Card Table, with shaped Telephones : (Member of the 


tor and simple cabriole legs. Extremely good faded colour. eee 
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A Set of eight Hepplewhite Mahogany Chairs, 
comprising six single and two arm chairs. 





A very elegant XVIIIth Century Wall 
Mirror with mahogany frame and gilt 
carved wood enrichments. 
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‘Antiques, Aberdeen” 
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An attractive and extremely small Geo. II Silver 
Teapot by George Smith, London, 1751. 





An attractively inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Kneehole Dressing Table, 


with five drawers and square tapered legs. 





Telegraphic Address : A Chippendale Mahogany Occasional Table, with raised 


moulded edge, pull-out slide and shaped cabriole legs. 


























M. KNOEDLER & Re. 


‘ PICTURES 
BY OLD AND MODERN ARTISTS 





Mme. LYDIA LOPOKOVA 


LONDON : 


By AMBROSE McEVOY 
14, Old Bond Street 
NEW YORK 




















_ CHARLES ANGELL 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ 


Association 


Fine quality Antique Chip- 
pendale period Mahogany 
Bureau Bookcase in perfect 


condition. Dentilled cornice 
with carved ornament in 
centre. Top part fitted with 
shelves Original brass 
handles and escutcheons 
Height 8 ft. 1 in., width 
3 ft. 6 in., depth (bottom 
part) 1 ft. 10 in. 

ALSO FOR SALE 
Large Stock of Antique 


English Furniture, China, 
Glass, ete. 





Enquiries invited and large clear photographs gladly sent upon request. Moderate prices 


34 MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Batii 2762 Telegrams and Cables: ‘Antiques, Bath.’ Est. 1894 








LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 





Charming Head of a Girl, by J.B. GREUZE (1725-1805) 


13, Old Bond Street, W.| 


REG. 2679 EST. 1892 | 























BOSBURY VICARAGE, nr. LEDBI RY 


HEREFORDSHIRE 





RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., have received instruc- 
tions from the Rev. H. K. L. Mathews to sell by auction on 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 24th and 25th, 1942 (on the 
premises) a portion of his important collection of Early English 
Porcelain and Pottery, including fine examples of Swansea, 
Nantgarw, Worcester, Chelsea and the Staffordshire factories, 
Library of Books, Georgian Furniture and Silver, etc. 


(Books only Thursday) 


| 
| 
| 
| 











Sale commences at noon each day. 


| 
| 
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Catalogues (1s. each) from the Auctioneers, Leominster 
(Tel. 211) 
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OF 88-91 PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER. S.W.1, IS NOW AT 


158 Brompton Road, S.W. 3) 


Senuine 


Old English Furniture 


SPECIAL—SEVERAL BREAKFRONT BOOKCASES ON VIEW 


TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 3221 
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Leonard Partridge 
ic, KING STREET 


witteehall seas ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


One of an important pair of Celadon Vases, mounted 
inormolu. Louis XV—21 ins. high. Originally in 
the collection of Lord Temple, Newton Park, Bristol 


OLD ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FURNITURE 
CHINESE PORCELAIN 
AND OBJETS D’ART 














By appointment Silversmiths 





to His Majesty the King 

















SALVER 
Geo. Il. 1733 THESE fine specimen 


Maker : P. ARCHAMBO 


pieces of old English 


COFFEE POT , 
Geo. Il. 1732 Silver of the George 


Maker : P. ARCHAMBO 


Second period are on view 
in the Company’s Show- 
rooms, together with 
many other authentic 
specimens. A visit to 
inspect this collection is 


invited 


THE GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD. 


112 Regent Street, 
London, W.|! 
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NEW “BATSFORD’ BOOKS 


THE OLD CHURCHES OF LONDON 
GERALD COBB & GEOFFREY WEBB 

The destruction of so many fine buildings through 
indiscriminate enemy bombing has awakened as 
much interest as it has excited grief about the 
splendid but little realised inheritance of London 
churches. These can now be visualised as a whole 
in this remarkable book, which is profusely illus- 
trated by six colour plates and over 120 photo- 
graphs of churches which have survived or been 
destroyed. 15s. net 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 
JOHN RUSSELL 
A brilliant and informed survey of that gracious and 
intensely English tract, the Western Midlands, of 
which the centre will always be associated with the 
life and writings of Shakespeare. It embraces 
among other aspects : Shakespeare and Stratford ; 
Social and Economic History of the District ; 
Notable Houses and Some People ; Churches and 
their Craftsmanship ; Town and Country Life, etc. 
There are 120 illustrations from photographs, 
drawings, and prints and four plates in colour. 
ros. 6d. net. 
Complete Spring List will be sent free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED 


15 North Audley Street, London, W.1. 

















REGINALD DAVIS 


(10 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR) 
Old English and Continental Silver 





Present Address : 


HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Tel : Oxford 48347 














LARGE DEPARTMENT FOR BOOKS ON ART 


FOYLES 


New and Second-hand Books on China, Furniture, 
Engravings, ete. Catalogues Free. Books Bought 


113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., 
including Saturday 


Telephone : 
GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 























Visit Che Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone : SEAFORD 2091 
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A selection of 18th Century Drinking Glasses from a large and comprehensive stock, which includes a number of rare Jacobite wine glasses, 
sweetmeats, etc, 

t) Ale glass, long double ogee bowl, air twist stem, folded foot. (2) Jacobite (3) Double-bowle | glass (4) Champagne goblet, of finest quality, domed and folded 

foot. (5) Toastmaster’s glass, deceptive bowl. (6) Jacobite “Fiat” glass. (7) Goblet, bucket bowl, air twist stem 


CECIL DAVIS 


Erpert in Old Engksh and Frish Glass 


WANTED.—Fine specimens of early Irish cut glass. Georgian table glass of all kinds. Rare Millefiori glass Paperweights 
HIGH PRICES PAID FOR RARE EXAMPLES 


3, GROSVENOR ST., NEW BOND ST., W.1 Tel: Grosvenor 3130 
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A.C. COOPER & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1918 LTD 
Photographers of 
Works of Art 


RANDOLPH 


A. R. BRETT (Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Old English Furniture 


GOODS FOR 
EXPORT 


a 





‘STILL CARRYING ON IN SPITE OF DIFFICULTIES” 


Specialists in Photography—Pictures 
Old Masters and Modern Work 


41 HIGH STREET 
BALDOCK, HERTS 


TEL.: BALDOCK 33 


2, 3, & 4, ROSE & CROWN YARD 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


e Saturdays Other days by appointment 
WHitehall 4066 & 4067 Hom vs by apy 
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HOTSPUR 
of 


RICHMOND 


Members of the B.A.D.A 


Old English Furniture 





Wm. & Mary double-domed walnut Bureau Bookcase, with 
elaborately fitted interior; of rich colour, on original bun feet 
Height 7’ 5}”, width 3’ 7”, depth 2’ 14” 


STREATHAM LODGE, SHEEN RD. 
RICHMOND, SURREY 


Streatham Lodge is a large 17th century house adjoining the Ritz Cinema, 4 minutes 
from the Station and approximately 30 minutes from Piccadilly, W 


OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY RIChmond 0548 





























TAVERNALIA 


« Though some remain, dignified by a well-known 
patronymic and a capital T, providing as good 
cheer as any bestarred hotel, it does seem that 
taverns have sadly descended in the social scale 
since the road-faring days of the XVIIIth and 
early XIXth centuries. 


“ For we think of a tavern glass as something 
solid, crude, and of the cheapest make, the fitting 
accompaniment of hardwood counters, sanded 
floors, and capacious spittoons. 


“ That is unfair to such historic hostelries. Their 
amenities may have varied, then as now, but they 
ranked high in public convenience and estimation. 
There was, for instance, that celebrated Tavern 
in one unspecified Town which seemingly had all 
the attractions anybody could reasonably desire, 
and who can think that its glassware was unequal 
to the occasion ? 


“ Those cheap, crude glasses come from the smaller 
ale and beer-houses, and now begin to grow scarce, 
which is odd, since they seem almost indestructible. 
They do, however, offer an interesting opportunity 
to a collector looking for fresh fields to conquer at 
small expense. 


34, Marylebone Hligh St, W. 


WELBECK 6562 
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WHAT IS “CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH ART?” 


BY HERBERT FURST 


circuit in the United States 


Tragedy " (see page 149), which deals in the ultimate 

analysis with the relation of the artist individual to 
society, the one-time president of the Royal Academy, 
Millais, is quoted as saying to Holman Hunt, the 
“brother ”’ of his pre-Raphaelite youth: ‘‘ You argue 
that if I paint for the passing fashion of the day my reputa- 
tion some centuries hence will not be what my powers 
would secure for me if I did more ambitious work. I 
don’t agree. A painter must work for the taste of, his 
own day.” 

By this dictum Millais meant, of course, the taste of 
the public and not, as some might suppose, the taste 
of a Rossetti, or a Ruskin, ora Whistler. Millais upholds 
those who know nothing about Art, but know what they 
like. In fact, he writes himself down as one of them. 
I quote from the same book: “‘ A very interesting frag- 
ment of his ‘ Notes on Art’ remains. It deals with the 
subject of Fashion. Who, Millais asked, were the painters 
most in fashion? Our own portrait painters, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Romney. What was the reason for 
their popularity? They are often . . . beautiful works 
of art. But, in addition, ‘ the happy owner daily lives in 
the best society.” They lend distinction to the house. 
They go with period plate and furniture. They are 
socially more agreeable than any other, whilst the por- 
traits of Titian, Velazquez and Vandyke are severe and 
therefore not...” 

The rest is missing. ‘‘ What were they not?” the 
author of the Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy asks. The answer 
seems to me to be simple. They are not “ sociable,” 
nor “ good mixers” ; they ‘‘ don’t belong.” Millais was 
probably looking for a concise and literary equivalent 
which he could not for the moment find. It is obvious 
that he must have had something of the kind in mind 
because, in fact, Titian and Velazquez at any rate do not 
‘* belong ’’ to English life in the sense in which Reynolds, 
Romney and Gainsborough do, though Millais might 
have omitted van Dyck who, in England as “ Sir 
Anthony Vandyke,’ became the forerunner of the 
English Society Portraitists of the XVIIIth, XIXth 
and even XXth century. Their patrons are, or were, 
no more interested in Art than a sportsman or a stock 
breeder whose smoking-room is decorated with pictures 
of Derby winners or prize bulls. A hard saying this, but 
one, I fear, the truth of which cannot be denied. It is 
confirmed in our time, as it was in Millais’, by the fact 
that a “‘ beautiful Duchess ’’ by Gainsborough or Reynolds 
will command a higher price in the auction room than a 
“‘ Duke,” however beautiful and even if he happens to 
have been painted by Titian or Velazquez. Miillais, then, 
in spite of the fact that he is reported in later years to 
have shed tears over his misspent life, was quite right. 
The Muse of Art, if there is such a one, has, if not like 
Janus two faces, at least two minds, and two pairs of 


[I a recently published book, ‘‘The Pre-Raphaelite 





Reflections on an Exhibition now on 


hands. With one mind and one pair of hands she serves 
society } with the other mind and the other pair of hands 
she indulges her own fancies. It does not, however, in 
the least follow that such indulgence necessarily indicates 
higher aims or better art, or that the service of society 
necessarily disqualifies a painter as an artist. This last 
depends quite as much on the nature of the society he 
works for as on his own genius. The artist—and by this 
I mean the painter, sculptor, engraver, the draughtsman, 
including in our time the illustrator, cartoonist, poster 
artist and the “ designer for industry ’’—must not be 
compared with the poet or the musical composer, who 
have no objective material medium to master ; at any rate 
one can have music as one can have music and poetry, 
without other material ‘instruments’ than the human 
voice; but deprive the artist of concrete material and his 
genius is silenced. Furthermore, the very existence of 
wrought and concrete material demands that it should find 
house room or application somehow. Therefore the artist 
is first and foremost a craftsman, for it is mastery of the 
craft that enables him to say what he wants to say ; without 
it he is, like a child, at the mercy of his executive limita- 
tions. ‘‘ This explains,” one might say, varying a state- 
ment made by the author just quoted, “the puzzling 
circumstance that Morris,’’ and many artist craftsmen, 
‘“‘ would go to endless pains to make a practical thing and 
when it was finished entirely cease to care whether it was 
practical or not.”” This ‘‘ puzzling circumstance "’ applies 
equally to the artist gua craftsman and the craftsman qua 
artist. 

Now to come to the point. These reflections were 
engendered by the Exhibition of Contemporary British 
Art now on circuit in the United States and at present on 
view at Toledo, Ohio. To be exact the reflections were 
caused by a perusal of the catalogue and its illustrations. 

Including as it does such opposites as—at random— 
Sir George Clausen and John Piper ; D. S. MacColl and 
Wyndham Lewis; Augustus John and David Jones ; 
Sir Muirhead Bone and Edward Burra, one realizes that 
the show is intended to be catholic in taste ; but is it 
representative of Contemporary British Art? Does it 
give foreigners, in this case the U.S. American public, 
an idea of the present state of art in Britain? Or does 
it rather represent the taste of one or several individuals 
presuming to decide what is and what is not Art? The 
selection makes it clear, at any rate, and the notes in the 
catalogue make it even clearer, that the choice has been 
decided by zstheticians for zstheticians, I mean persons 
instructed in the history and the modern developments 
of the art of painting. Otherwise, for example, selection 
of Sickert’s ‘‘Ennui’’ and William Roberts’s ‘ The 
Gutter,”” or Wilson Steer’s “ Bridgnorth’ and Paul 
Nash’s ‘‘ Landscape from a Dream” could not be 
accounted for. Similarly, references to Kandinsky, Henri 
Rousseau, Matisse, Seurat, El Greco and so forth, which 
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appear in the biographical notes on these British artists 
would be irrelevant. It is a show for specialists. The first 
question, therefore, ‘‘ Does it give the American public 
an idea of the present state of art in Britain ? ’’ must be 
answered in the negative—unless, of course, one believes 
that “ Art ”’ is the private ground of experts where the 
public are trespassers. 

I believe that to be profoundly untrue and even mis- 
chievous. I imagine that such exhibitions abroad will 
be visited by thousands who have never heard of Kandin- 
sky or El Greco. I believe that thousands will look at 
Stanley Spencer’s ‘‘ The Nativity” in bewilderment, 
wondering what it is all about, and suspecting that Mr. 
Spencer must belong to a very peculiar sect of Christians 
if that is his idea of the Birth of Christ, with horse chest 
nuts blooming in December and inexplicable persons 
doing unexplained things (with the exception of one 
woman kneeling uncomfortably between an iron railing 
and a trellised wooden fence). I fancy thousands again 
will wonder where in Britain William Roberts found the 
guttersnipes belonging to his ‘‘ The Gutter.” Puzzled by 
their ‘‘ stove pipe ”’ limbs the public will miss altogether 
the “skipping " rhythm of this painted scherzo—it is like 
Blake’s design, much nearer to music than to “ nature.” 

I have no objection to the choice of these exhibits as 
examples of art in Britain ; but they are by themselves 
not representative of Contemporary British Art, which is 
a much wider and much more varied thing. Certainly 
both Spencer and Roberts are much more British than, 
for example, Duncan Grant, the post-impressionist, in 
“The Ass.” British artists have great difficulty, as a 
rule, with seeing pictures as designs in their own right, 
and to that extent Roberts and Spencer are as un-English 
as Duncan Grant in his “ Ass,’’ though he has become 
British again in his later period with the ‘ Green Tree 
with Dark Pool.” 

But why should the public be bothered with such 
historical analytical considerations ? They want to know 
what kind of pictures the British public favour. This 
show would not, for example, lead the Americans to 
believe that for one Englishman who will see “* anything ” 
in Ben Nicholson’s there are a hundred who will enjoy 
his father’s, Sir William Nicholson’s , a thousand who 
will prefer Mr. Munnings’s and ten thousand Mr. Spence- 
layh’s paintings. Spencelayh and Munnings are not 
represented ; but the latter’s name brings me to another 
point. This country has, since the days of Stubbs, or 
earlier if you like, since the days of Izaak Walton, been 
the Country of Sport, of huntin’, shootin’, fishin’, 
horse racing, yacht racing. These sports have flourished 
here more than anywhere else and they have had—until 
the outbreak of this war at least—their painters-in- 
ordinary—their groups of specialists whose work had to 
be judged by the canons of sportsmanship rather than 
by those of abstract or historical theory. We in this 
country also have had, until this last war, our marine paint- 
ers. Are all these not to be included in ‘‘ Contemporary 
British Art? ’’ Since the war we have had quite a new 
phenomenon, artists who have been moved by their 
immediate war experiences: there has been quite a 
spate of “‘ blitz "’ and other war subjects. Are these not 
also examples of Contemporary British Art? Further- 
more, we have a number of admirable political cartoonists. 
David Low, the Australian, at their head. Are they not 
also British artists? This account leaves out our poster 


designers from the acclimatized and “ choice ’’ American 
McKnight Kauffer to the popular English Tom Purvis. 
Another acclimatized American, Jacob Epstein, is our 
perennial sensationist, and if he himself is not exactly 
representative of British art, the reactions against his art are 
thoroughly British from the “ behaviour "’ of the High 
Art critics down to the humblest man in the street who 
flings a paint-potful of indignation at Epstein’s unmoved 
sculpture. 

All these things are missing from the Exhibition of 
Contemporary British Art, and all are needed to com- 
plete its true picture. 

If one wishes to give a stranger an idea of the British 
scene one does not take him only to Kew Gardens ; 
or does one? That is the point at issue. 
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JOHN SELL COTMAN 


The centenary of the death of John Sell Cotman, 
July 24, 1942, is to be marked in Norwich by a loan 
exhibition of pictures entitled ‘“‘ The Art of Seven 
Cotmans.”’ This exhibition will form a prelude to the 
Cotman Centenary Exhibition which will be held in the 
City Art Galleries as soon as possible after the war, and 
where it is intended to illustrate the whole range of 
Cotman’s work as well as his place in national and 
international art. 

“ The Seven Cotmans ”’ exhibition forms a remarkable 
example of inherited genius, and covers the work of four 
generations of Cotmans. The work in oils and water- 
colours of the following members of the family will be 
shown: John Sell Cotman (1782-1842): his eldest son, 
Miles Edmund Cotman (1810-1858); his second son, 
John Joseph Cotman (1814-1878); his nephew, Frederick 
G. Cotman (1850-1920); two sons of F. G. Cotman— 
H. W. Cotman (1876-1938), and F. Graham Cotman 
(1888-1938); and finally a son of the latter, Kenneth 
G. Cotman (1904- ). The exhibition will also include 
portraits of all seven artists, so that the personal and 
family side of their lives will be stressed ; for instance, 
the Murphy portraits of J. S. Cotman and his wife were 
painted on their honeymoon in London and were com- 
missioned by John Crome as his wedding present to the 
couple. Then again, one of the subject pictures by Fred. 
G. Cotman shows the interior of his studio with family 
portraits on the walls, including one by J. S. Cotman, 
and several pieces of furniture still in the possession of 
the family. 

The Exhibition opens at Norwich Castle Museum on 
July 24, the day of J. S. Cotman’s death, and will remain 
open until August 15. 


D) D) D) 


The picture advertised by Messrs. Knoedlers (p. vi) in 
this issue will undoubtedly attract considerable attention. 
The portrait of Madame Lydia Lopokova by the late 
Ambrose McEvoy, in its delicacy of composition, is 
certainly fully expressive of the charm of the woman 
whose recent broadcasts on her reminiscences of the 
Russian Ballet has enchanted so many of her listeners. 
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CHINESE CERAMIC ART: 
COLOUR 


part in Chinese ceramics than it does in any other 

form of applied art. To the Chinese potter colour is 
much more than a means by which he can give emotional 
expression to his artistic impulses. That it does serve 
that purpose is evident, as we shall see later, but, to the 
understanding native, it is in addition and to a greater 
degree the vehicle of a reasoned symbolism, an unmis- 
takable and well-recognized badge of rank, and as such the 
emblem of possession and of power. 

The use of this medium to convey ideas is strikingly 
exhibited in the two principal temples in Peking—the 
temples dedicated respectively to deities of Heaven and 
of Earth. In the former, the glazed vessels used at the 
altar are of the deep blue colour of the twilight sky. 
The colour similarly associated with the temple of Earth 
is a bright straw-yellow, the tint, according to ancient 
tradition, of the earth itself, though, to a people so 
essentially agricultural as the Chinese, a people whose 
tendency would be to dwell more upon the produce of 
the earth than upon the soil itself, fields of waving corn 
were more probably suggested. 

In ancient records concerning the application of 
colour to porcelain there are many references to the tints 
observable in natural phenomena as well as to the colours 
of natural objects themselves. We read in the ‘‘ T‘ao 
Shuo "’ of the presentation of a memorial to the Emperor 
Shih Tsung (A.D. 954-959) asking about the colour 
required for the decoration of the Imperial porcelain of 
that day. It is said that Shih Tsung wrote upon the 
memorial ‘‘ The blue of the sky after rain when the 
clouds have broken, this is exactly the colour which 
must be given to the porcelain.’”” The ware to which this 
refers is the famous Ch‘ai porcelain, none of which exists 
to-day, but its descendant, the delicately beautiful Ying 
Ching (lit. misty blue) of the Sung dynasty seems to have 
borrowed the same inspiration for its glaze colour. 

A centemporary ware, also with bluish glaze and one 
of the most highly prized of all the ceramic products of 
that day, was the porcelain made at the factories of Ju 
Chou in Honan and known as Ju ware. The colour of 
this ware is difficult to define, and ancient descriptions 
of it are most confusing, but it is said to resemble the 
pale azure-tinted blossoms of the vitex plant, the ‘ sky- 
blue flower ’’ of the Chinese. A few examples of this 
rare and beautiful porcelain were seen at the Chinese 
Exhibition at Burlington House in 1935-36. The 
glazes of the three primitive types here described—the 
Ch‘ai ware, Ying Ching and Ju ware were the fore 
runners of the famous Clair-de-lune glaze of the XVIIth 
century. 

Red is the symbolical colour of the sun. Although, as 
stated above, the prevalent tint inside the temple of 
Earth is yellow, the ritual vessels of porcelain displayed 
upon the altar of Land and Grain within the temple are 
glazed red—recognition, no doubt, of the life-giving, 
fertilizing properties of the sun. The bright ruby- 
tinted red with which these vessels are clothed is the 
Chi hung or sacrificial red, a glaze whose vivid brilliance 


I: is probably true that colour plays a more significant 


BY EDGAR G. BLUETT 


gave rise, no doubt, to the tradition that it was com- 
pounded of “ bright red stones from the west.’’ This 
reference to the garnet or ruby is scientifically quite 
erroneous, for these stones, if pounded and subjected to 
the heat of the furnace, would lose all their colour. 
This sacrificial red was also employed for the cups used 
in the days of Hsiian Té (A.D. 1426-1435), when the 
deity of Earth was worshipped annually at the summer 
solstice. It was thus directly associated with the sun and 
not, as might be imagined, with the blood of any possible 
victim offered at the altar. The famous Sang-de-beuf 
glaze of the Ch‘ing dynasty was not, on the other hand, 
associated with any- sacrificial ceremony, and gained its 
apellation from those French connoisseurs who saw in 
the brilliant crimson glaze of the Lang yao the resem- 
blance indicated in the name. 

Thus the use of the three colours discussed above was 
occasioned or inspired by three great facts in Nature: 
yellow for the earth, blue for the sky, and red for the 
sun. The Occidental, noting this, would expect the 
generally accepted “‘colour of Nature” to suggest a 
green glaze to the potter. Green was, in fact, the colour 
of the earliest-known glaze on Chinese pottery, but, apart 
from an occasional reference in ancient records to a glaze 
“‘ resembling the green of onion sprouts ’’ on some of the 
Sung wares and the much later apple- and cucumber- 
greens, little mention is made of Nature or of natural 
objects in relation to this glaze tint. There is every reason 
to believe, on the other hand, that jade, that magic stone 
held in superstitious veneration by the Chinese from time 
immemorial, was the source of inspiration for the first 
colour-glazes used on pottery. It was almost certainly 
responsible for the glaze known to European collectors as 
celadon, the restful sea-green tint adopted by the potters 
of Chekiang during the Sung dynasty. The head and 
shoulders of a horse carved in pale green jade and dating 
from the Han dynasty was shown at the Chinese Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House (No. 553), and it was generaily 
agreed among the cognoscenti that it was the tint of this 
type of jade which the potters of celadon ware endeavoured 
to copy. Some support for this idea may be found in the 
fact that the large class of celadon dishes known in the 
near East as Martabani, and made for export to Turkey, 
Arabia, India and Siam, were credited with prophylactic 
qualities similar in essence to those associated with jade. 

Considerable advance in the technique of high-fired 
colour glazes was made during the Sung period, but the 
range of tints was not a large one. Apart from the 
precious wares already mentioned—the Ch‘ai and Ju yao 
—to which might be added the closely similar Kuan 
(official) ware, the principal porcelains which claim 
attention by reason of their glaze colours are the celadon 
and Chiin wares. The latter, a product of the factories at 
Chiin-Chou (now Yii-Chou) in Honan, is characterized 
by a glaze of fine bluish opalescence often, in the bowl 
and dishes with brilliant purple and purple-red splashes. 
These splashes and colour variations in the glaze were at 
first accidental, a result of the unintentional introduction 
of copper—and the change brought about during firing 
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by the “ reducing "" atmosphere—in the kiln. Complete 
control of these furnace-transmutation glazes was achieved 
by the Sung potters, evidence of which may be seen 
in the magnificent bulb-bowls and flower-pots with evenly 
splashed purple-red exterior and unspotted bluish opales- 
cent glaze in the inside. But it was left to the Ming 
potters to widen the range of colours used in their mono- 
chrome wares and to develop the palette of the decorative 
ceramic artist to an extent undreamed of by their prede- 
cessors. 

In the early days of the dynasty at the beginning of the 
XVth century we see the fine sacrificial red (Chi-hung), 
referred to above, and for the first time Imperial yellow 
glaze on porcelain appears. Side by side with these we 
find development in the use of cobalt blue for underglaze 
decoration. According to some early authorities, notably 
the writer of the “‘ Ni Kulu,” a XVIth century treatise by 
Ch‘en Chi-ju, the blue-and-white porcelain made during 
the reign of Hsiian-Té (1426-1435) ranked first. At that 
time the supply of Su-ni-p’o blue, a material probably 
imported from Persia, was available, and when, during 
the reign of Ch‘eng-hua (1465-1483), this could no longer 
be obtained, the consequent deterioration in quality 
seems to have resulted in a notable advance in the tech- 
nique of fcur and five-colour on-glaze decoration. It 
was, in fact, the splendid enamelled porcelains of the 
Ch‘eng-hua period which gave to that emperor’s reign 
the enduring fame which lives to-day. 

The XVIth century saw the discovery of a fresh 
source whence the material for painting in blue under the 
glaze might be obtained, and during the reigns of Chia 
Ching and Lung Ch‘ing a fine, vigorous, purplish- 
sapphire blue was in use for painted designs under the 
glaze. The source whence this was imported is not 
known, but it was evidently somewhere in the west, for it 
was known as Mohammedan blue. The supply seems 
to have given out before the commencement of the Wan 
Li period (A.D. 1573-1619) and if, on rare occasions, a 
specimen of the later emperor’s reign is seen decorated in 
Mohammedan blue it is clearly a very early piece painted 
for some special purpose with some of the precious and 
carefully saved material. Some idea of the vigorous 
beauty of this colour may be gained from the illustration 
of a Lung Ch‘ing jar in the Clark Collection shown on the 
cover of this issue. 

With the advent of the Ch‘ing dynasty and the restora- 
tion of Imperial patronage to the arts, great strides were 
made in the technical achievements of the potters. The 
on-glaze decoration of the Ming Wu ts‘ai (five-colour) 
porcelain develops during the K’ang Hsi period into the 
richly enamelled porcelains of the “famille verte,” 
“famille noire "’ and “ famille jaune ’’—labels given by 
French connoisseurs to those classes of decorated porce- 
lains painted in polychrome and with grounds or pre- 
dominating tint indicated in the name. Similarly the 
San ts‘ai (three-colour) wares of the XVIth century 
serve as a technical model for the potters of the famous 
and costly three-colour “‘ biscuit ’’ porcelains of K‘ang 
Hsi, while in the whole-colour porcelain we find the earlier 
potters in this great reign emulating the Chi-hung 
(sacrificial red) and producing the splendid ‘‘ Sang-de- 
beuf’’; the mid-period craftsmen inventing a new 
technique for production of the effect known to Westerners 
as “* apple-green,’’ where a vessel with a high-fired boldly 
crackled glaze is covered with a translucent emerald-green 


enamel and fired a second time; or the late XVIIth 
century potting enthusiast endeavouring to vie with the 
early master of furnace-transmutation glazes and lighting 
upon the mysteriously beautiful peach-bloom or, as he 
termed it, ‘‘apple-red.” 

Towards the end of the reign of K‘ang Hsi, during the 
second decade of the XVIIIth century, the use of pre- 
cipitate of gold as a colouring agent for overglaze enamel 
was introduced into China. It was from this substance, 
better known perhaps as “ purple of cassius,’”’ that the 
rose-pink of the “‘ famille rose ’’ was derived. With the 
addition of this colour to his palette the decorative scheme 
of the Chinese ceramic artist underwent a marked change. 
The vigorous masculinity of the Ming five-colour decora- 
tion, much of which was inherited by the K‘ang Hsi 
enamellers of the “‘ famille verte,’’ gave place to the 
delicate grace and dainty femininity of the “ famille 
rose."” This was the era of those marvels of craftsmanship 
the ruby-black plates ; of the exquisite eggshell cups and 
saucers and of the perfect artistry in painting and colour 
distribution of Ku-yiieh-hsiian and his followers. 

In the monochrome section the range of colour-glazes 
and enamels was considerably extended, especially during 
the reign of Yung Chéng (1723-1736). Some of the 
more vigorous tints favoured by XVIth and XVIIth 
century potters continued to appear, and egg-yellow, 
emerald-green and brilliant crimson glazes were still seen 
on vessels bearing this reign mark. But the dominant 
note in whole-colour treatment was delicacy and refine- 
ment, and the tints in vogue are well exemplified in such 
glazes as clair-de-lune, pink pearl, eau-de-nil, lavender, 
peach-bloom, and those of the many reproductions of 
early types such as the Kuan and Ko families. 

Students of the history and art of China will find in 
the employment of colour by the ceramist an expression 
of the several phases of his country’s history comparable 
to and no less faithful than the reflection of contemporary 
life in the forms he fashions. To illustrate this it is only 
necessary to point to the austerity and intellectual pre- 
occupation of the days of T‘ang, when emphasis was 
mainly upon form, and colour, if employed upon objects 
of daily use, was always subdued. Some relaxation is 
noticeable in the succeeding period of Sung, and with 
the coming of the Mings, a dynasty, be it noted, purely 
Chinese in character, a great renaissance in ceramic art 
and one most colourful withal. And so on through history 
until the later Ch‘ings when, in Court circles, at any rate, 
and perhaps among large sections of the people, luxury 
was the keynote and dainty refinement its artistic 
accompaniment. 
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NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND-—lIllustrated Acquisitions 





Lady, said to be Frances 
Jennings, Duchess of Tyr- 
connel. Formerly attrib- 
uted to Nicholas Dixon. 
Possibly by R. Gibson. 
£100. 


Lady, said to be Louise 
Renée de Kernoulle, Duch- 
ess of Portsmouth. By 
Nicholas Dixon. £120. 


Mrs. Hilliard. By N. 
Hilliard. £250. 


Lady wearing Jacobean 
masque costume. By 
Isaac Olivier. £250. 


Man aged 24 in 1572. 
Attributed to N. Hil- 
liard. £320. 


Italian Medal of Simone 
Taverna. Milan School. 
Early XVIth century. 
£30. 


MINIATURES FROM THE BUCCLEUCH COLLECTION given to the Victoria and Albert Museum, and a Medal 


given to the British Museum from the Wood & Roxenheim Collection. 





PORTRAIT OF CHARLES H. SHANNON, by PORTRAIT OF CHARLES RICKETTS, by 
himself. Inscribed on label on back of frame, ‘* The CuarRLes H. SHANNON. Inscribed on label on back 
Man in a Black Shirt.” of frame as ‘‘ The Man in the Inverness Cloak 


The pair given to The National Portrait Gallery. (£450) 
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“SHE English miniatures, purchased by the Fund for 
£1040, illustrated in this issue, has considerably 
strengthened the main collection. 

The ‘‘ Unknown Man,” attributed to Nicholas Hilliard 
(1547-1619), was formerly wrongly called ‘‘ The Regent 


Murray."” It is one of the most remarkable extant 
English miniatures of the XVIth century. Four other 
miniatures (the portrait of Queen Elizabeth in the 
National Portrait Gallery (No. 108) and three other por- 
traits in the Buccleuch Collection), all dated 1572, 
exactly correspond in style with this miniature, but none 
of them so happily combines boldness of conception 
and character and delicacy of execution or preserves its 
original freshness in such full measure. Hilliard was 
about twenty-five in 1572. Apart from some childish 
works done when he was thirteen and a very few minia- 
tures doubtfully attributed to him between 1560-1570, 
this group of miniatures of 1572 may be considered the 
first recognizable flowering of his style after he had 
reached maturity. Comparison with his signed works of 
1577 and 1578 leaves little room for doubt that the 
traditional attribution to him is correct. Inscribed in gold: 
Aetatis Sue XXIIII Ano. Dm. 1572. Rectangular, on 
parchment on card, 23 inches by 1{ inches. 

The addition of another Hilliard, in this instance, 
‘“‘ Alice Hilliard, née Brandon,” is of importance on 
account of its rare documentary interest, its intimate 
association with the greatest of the earliest English 
portrait-miniaturists and its quite extraordinary beauty. 

It is one of the five extant miniatures by Hilliard that 
bear indubitable signatures and dates. One of these is 
the self-portrait of Hilliard, dated 1577, in the Salting 
Bequest in the Museum, which also includes the unsigned 
portrait of Richard Hilliard, father of the artist, dated 
the same year. Five other miniatures which, though all 
are unsigned, are accepted as certainly by Hilliard are 
to be found in the various gifts and bequests in the 
Museum, excepting one of them, a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, which is the sole example of Hilliard’s work 
in the main collection. 

Signed and inscribed with sitter’s age and dated. In 
the border the arms of Brandon and of Hilliard, and the 
circumscription: Alicia Brandon Nicolai Hillyardi Qv 
Propria Manv Depinxit Vxor Prima. Circular, on parch- 
ment on card. Diameter 2,', inches. In turned Lignum 
vitae frame. 

Isaac Oliver (d. 1617) is represented by “‘ Lady 
(wrongly called ‘ Queen Elizabeth ’), in Masque Dress.” 

This miniature is clearly Jacobean. It may be com- 
pared in character with Oliver’s profile miniature of 
Anne of Denmark, in the Royal Collection at Windsor, 
with which it has many points of resemblance, though it 
is not suggested that it is a portrait of Anne, any more 
than it can conceivably be a portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 

The costume is closely akin to those designed by 
Inigo Jones for the Court masques, though so far as is 
known it cannot be exactly related to any surviving 
designs. The colour and style of the miniature, though 
it is a highly characteristic work by Oliver, are unusual 
in the extreme. The lady has brown eyes and hair. 
Her white veil is fastened with pearls, jewels and a gold 
ornament; a blue bow is set above her left ear; she 
wears a vivid green scarf doubled with orange-red, over 


a dress of pink and blue and a gilt bronze “ cuirass,”’ 
which suggests that the costume, if it is not purely 
allegorical, may have been designed for the “‘ Masque of 
Amazons,” or a similar subject. 

The Museum has about ten miniatures that are either 
by or generally considered to be by Isaac Oliver. They, 
like the Hilliards, are distributed through the several 
collections, and the main collection is again the place 
where the artist is the least well-represented. The minia- 
ture is a portrait of singular vivacity, and a costume piece 
of exceptional interest to students both of miniature 
painting and of the Jacobean theatre. Oval, on parch- 
ment on card. Size, 2} inches by 2 inches. Signed. 

The “ Portrait of a Lady Wearing a Green Dress "’ 
(called ‘‘Frances Jennings, Duchess of Tyrconnell ’’) 
is said to be by Nicholas Dixon, but more probably by 
Richard Gibson (1615-1690). 

This is one of the most attractive and accomplished of 
the XVIIth-century miniatures in the Buccleuch collec- 
tion. Its style agrees much more closely with what we 
know of Richard Gibson’s work than with the peculiarities 
of Dixon’s. The Musuem owned no work by Richard 
Gibson, who besides being the Court dwarf was a well- 
known miniaturist and the father of the miniaturist, 
Mrs. Susan Penelope Rosse. The attribution of the 
miniature to Richard Gibson is based on its resemblance 
to several signed examples in private collections but 
whoever may have painted it, it is a most lovely work and 
shows most admirably the degree of refinement to which 
the contemporaries of Cooper were able to carry their 
work without loss of boldness and simplicity. Oval, on 
parchment on card. Size, 24 inches by 2} inches. 

Finally there is the “ Portrait of a Lady,” called 
Louise Renée de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth 
(1649-1734). By Nicholas Dixon (fl. 1667-1708). 

Dixon was a very good miniature-painter, at first 
overshadowed by Cooper, whom he succeeded as King’s 
Limner, and this is one of his best and most characteristic 
pieces. Whether or not the traditional identification of 
the portrait as the Duchess of Portsmouth is correct does 
not much matter. Except for a charming but minute 
locket-portrait, the Victoria and Albert Museum has no 
female portrait by this artist, who was celebrated for his 
paintings of the beauties of the court. Dixon was also 
Keeper of the King’s Pictures, and his miniatures are 
evidently influenced by the work of Lely. Oval, on parch- 
ment on card. Size, 3{ inches by 2}} inches. 

The foregoing interesting information is taken from 
the Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the National Art- 
Collection Fund which announces that the acquisitions 
secured by the Fund or by its assistance now number 
twelve hundred and fifty-seven. 

9 9 9 
THE READING GIRL 

Readers will know that the painter of the above, which 
was reproduced on the front cover of the May issue, was 
Théodore Roussel and not Rosseau as printed, and this 
reference is made for the purposes of correcting records. 
The picture is in the collection at the Tate Gallery, Mill- 
bank. The July issue of APOLLO will contain a pictorial 
review of some of the more recent acquisitions by the 
Tate Gallery, notably the Blake representations. 
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PLAIN LATE GEORGIAN 


FURNITURE 


By JOHN ELTON 


“SIMPLICITY 
without common- 
ness, dignity with- 
out display ”’ are 
the characteristics 
of a great deal of 
the output of our 
late Georgian fur- 
niture-makers in 
the words of the 
late author of 
“ Furniture of the 
Cabriole Period ”’. 
Its essential and 
lasting quality de 
pends largely on a 
discriminating 
sense of propor- 
tion among those 
craftsmen, by 
whom, by the evi- 
dence of pattern 
books, it was 
closely __ studied. 
Their clients also 
were willing to pay 
for good furniture 
not in cash only, 
but in time and 
trouble. Models 
were sometimes prepared of interiors, and an XVIIIth 
century writer recommends allotting proportionate space 
to each item in the furniture of a room; in old houses 
odd pattern or trial chairs are sometimes preserved. 

‘“‘ Simple ” furniture of two periods the late XVIIIth 
and early XIXth century, conforms to an ideal of aus 
terity; in the first period, emphasis is laid on linear 
beauty, and smoothness of surface; in the second, or 
Regency age, the aim of ‘“‘ Grecian purity ” was reinforced 
by a natural wish to economise during the difficult years 
of the struggle with France. A great deal of the furniture 
veneered with effective cabinet woods, mahogany, satin 
wood, rosewood, owes little to ornament. There is 
stringing and banding, which is freely used, but its aim 
is to outline and emphasize form. Certain units of 
ornament, such as shells, medallions and pateras are used 
to the verge of monotony, but these ornaments are by no 
means universal. Dossie, in the 1796 edition of the 
“* Handmaid of the Arts’, writes that “ fineering with 
different colours is out of fashion.” 

The “universal wood ”’, mahogany, held pride of 
place among cabinet woods during the Georgian period. 
It had many qualities ; it shrinks very little, warps less 
than any other wood, and takes a brilliant polish. The 
ripple-figured mahogany introduced about 1755 gives a 


Fig. I. 


of a vertical centre 





FIGURE REPEATING on either side Fig. II. 





SYMMETRY OF REPEAT not so 
noticeable, but veneer has the lustre of watered 
silk 


great depth and play of colour and variety of surface. 
Lord Chesterfield, writing in 1742, speaks of “‘ that fine 
wood, of which you see screens, cabinets, and tea tables.” 
The figure is indicated clearly in the illustrations of 
Heppelwhite’s ‘‘ Guide "’, where it is conspicuous in the 
large ovals which form the centre of cupboard and 
commode doors, and on drawer or cabinet fronts. The 
“ flash ” in the grain is shown at its most conspicuous in 
the centre of these panels, dying off on either side, like a 
jet of water. Rich markings are chiefly found in Cuban 
mahogany, and the old descriptive terms “‘ splash mottle "’, 
“roe and mottle ’’, “‘ plum pudding ’’, and “ fiddle back " 
are evidence of great diversity. Cuban mahogany also 
keeps its brightness and transparency. The figure can 
be seen repeating on either side of a vertical centre in the 
serpentine-fronted chest of drawers (Fig. I), where the 
repeat gives a variety and movement to the surface, 
which has little ornament but stringing lines at the angles 
and shell inlay. In the small sideboard (Fig. II) the 
symmetry of the repeat is not so noticeable, but the 
veneer has the lustre of watered silk. The top and feet 
are reeded, and the drawer fronts are outlined with a 
stringing of ebonised wood. Figure is also indicated in 
the plates of Sheraton’s “‘ Drawing-Book ”’, but in many 
cases the small rippled figure suggests the use of satinwood, 
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in high fashion between 1770 and 
1795. The figure ranges between 
an irregular light and dark-coloured 
stripe to a ‘‘ broken stripe or roe, and 
the finest broken roe with a splash 
mottled figure.” 

A large figure with some flecking 
can be seen in the satinwood com- 
mode (Fig. III), shown off by the 
convex front which displays the 
inherent brilliance of the veneer, 
relieved by bandings of tulipwood. 
A more brilliant figure is seen on 
the top of the small oval table in 
which the top is veneered with 
sectors of contrasting wood ; and this 
device is repeated on the small centre 
of the stretcher connecting the legs. 
A writer in 1852 states that satinwood 
was much in vogue for internal 
decoration and furniture a few years 
ago, but that it was “‘ now principally 
used for brushes and somewhat for 
turning.”” The latest cabinet wood 
introduced was rosewood, which was 
used as veneer in the middle of the 
XVIIIth century down to the Victorian era. A writer in 
1821 states that rosewood is used principally by cabinet- 
makers for drawing-room furniture ; and commodes, sofa 
and Pembroke tables, with their large area, displayed 
this effective veneer at its best, ‘the colours ranging 


Fig. III. 





CONVEX FRONT showing inherent 
brilliance of veneer 








Fig. IV. A BRILLIANT FIGURE 
showing on top of table, with device 
repeated in centre of stretcher below 


from light hazel to deep purple or nearly black,” and 
the tints often abruptly contrasted or striped. While 
admired for its effective colouring and brilliant polish, 
it was also liked for its contrast with brass inlay and 
mounts characteristic of the Regency period. 


ARTISTS’ BODIES AND DEALERS’ SOULS 


The Times a correspondence concerning the 

relation of Bodies of artists, such as the Royal 
Academy, to the Art Dealers. It is a problem that calls 
for ventilation in these pages, which are almost equally 
divided between esthetic and commercial matters. 

The quintessence of the problem is given in a letter 
from the Director and Curator of the Harris Museum and 
Art Gallery, Preston. 

‘““ How many artists,’’ asks Mr. Paviére, “‘ are mem- 
bers of Royal Societies? At least a dozen of the most 
brilliant young artists in the front rank of their profession 
to-day remain outside. Consequently we have to seek 
their work in the Galleries of their agents, the dealers, 
people who do not lack the courage of their convictions 
and are not obsessed with the fear and jealousy so common 
to older members of the Art Societies.” 

Is this true? And, if so, how has it come about ? 
And, further, should it be allowed to continue? We 
shall try here so far as possible to maintain a judicial 
attitude and consider the problem sine ira et studio. 

First of all, we must ignore the point that the dozen 
or more artists which the Art Director has in mind are 
indeed “‘ the most brilliant young artists in the front rank 
of their profession,” because that is more a matter of 
opinion, than of probable fact ; besides it does not affect 
the point at issue. What the Art Director really complains 
about is that ‘‘ Royal Societies "’ are not as representative 
of contemporary art as their title would lead one to 
suppose ; and that therefore those in search of certain 


him has recently appeared in the columns of 
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types of contemporary art must go outside the Societies 
to the dealers. 

Is that true? In order to find an unprejudiced answer 
to this question we must consider the “‘ background ”’ of 
the problem which, like any other, has its roots in history. 

We must therefore first of all note that Royal Societies 
are, gua Royal, survivors or descendants of an age in which 
Royalty was in fact the patron of artists ; this is true cer- 
tainly of France, and thereafter, of other continental courts 
and toa lesser degree, of this country. Since Louis XIVth 
claimed to be identical with the State, the patronage of 
artists was a policy of the State, dependent, however, on 
the ruling monarch’s personal taste. To follow the King’s 
example, in this respect, was quite as much a matter of 
loyalty and patriotism as it was of art. Hence the bitter- 
ness with which in England the “ Gallic "’ taste was con- 
demned. The Royal taste was, however, not an entirely 
arbitrary matter ; it was founded on theories of art which 
had their origin in the Italian Renaissance. Hence arose 
the Academies of Art in which correct taste and the nature 
of the Grand style were debated as Academic questions 
and upon which Academic art was founded. These 
Academies, however, were in opposition to the ancient 
Guilds of artists, or rather of tradesmen practising their 
different trades as carvers, builders, “‘ painter stainers,”’ 
and so forth. The Guilds were not concerned with 
academic questions of taste, but with purely practical 
questions of craftsmanship and the general protection 
of their members from competition. Thus, in France 
particularly, the competition of the Royal Artists with the 
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ARTISTS’ 


BODIES 


Guild members was considered as grossly unfair. Natur- 
ally so, since the “‘ plums” of the trade went to the 
French King’s and the court’s artists ; that is to say, to 
the Royal Academicians. It was the outsider who viewed 
the Academicians, both in France and, in the next 
century, in England, with “fear and jealousy”, for 
these emotions inspired the enmity of artists at the 
foundation of our own Royal Academy. And no wonder, 
since the Academicians both here and in France enjoyed 
considerable privileges ; not only did the most important 
commissions go to them, but they had corporately free 
premises, and in France even individually rent free 
residences for their members. All the time they claimed 
to be both teachers and judges of art—the Royal teachers 
of the best taste—and those best qualified to judge 
esthetic values. 

By inference, therefore, those who were not Acade- 
micians or who could not win the approval of such were 
marked as inferior artists. 

It would, perhaps, not have mattered if this state of 
affairs had not bred its economic corollaries, for all this 
meant that the Academic artists, honoured by the 
King and privileged by the State, found it easier to sell 
their works than outsiders. An artist, therefore, who did 
not belong to the Royal Academy or who did not work 
on the Academic principles but who somehow managed 
to gain recognition and above all financial success, was 
an economic danger to the members of the Royal Academy, 
or of other bodies of artists honoured with the Royal 
prefix. As the Royal Patronage disappeared, suddenly 
in France and gradually in this country, where it was 
never very strong; and as, furthermore, the Academic 
view of art was assailed from outside by more and more 
artists, the original raison d’étre of the Royal Academy had 
virtually disappeared ; not so its commercial value, for it 
continued to enjoy a popular reputation, and capitalized 
its fading laurels. Unable to ignore the fact that there 
were artists of considerable merit who had never been to 
the Royal Academy schools, it endeavoured to compro- 
mise, both by electing complete outsiders as Associates 
and eventually full members, and by admitting others as 
Exhibitors. The result of this to-day is that the Royal 
Academy has no longer any definite standard of art. Its 
exhibitions, apart from the ex-officio exhibits of members 
and associates, reflect the changing taste of Hanging 
Committees based not on principles but on spontaneous 
voting. 

What is true of the Royal Academy is true also of the 
other ‘‘ Royal Societies ’’ only that their position is 
economically much more difficult since they have to be 
entirely self-supporting. In practice this means that they 
cannot .afford to offend artists and exhibitors, however 
indifferent their work, because their economic existence 
depended on the amount of members’ subscriptions. 
The difficulties of the R.B.A. under such presidents as 
Whistler, Sickert and Brangwyn, for example, were caused 
precisely by this dilemma. 

This dilemma, however, faces all who are in any way 
concerned with the sale of works of art, whether they are 
individual artists, artists’ bodies, Royal or otherwise, or 
simply dealers. 

There is, however, this great difference: the dealer 
is master in his own house ; what he exhibits or refuses 
to exhibit; buys or refuses to buy; pays or refuses to 
pay ; charges or refuses to charge is entirely a matter for 


AND DEALERS’ 


SOULS 


him to decide. The dealer is not one wit better or worse 
than anyone else; he may be mean or high-minded, 
shifty or straightforward, exactly like anyone else, artists 
included. Whatever the consequences of his attitude of 
mind towards the goods he has to sell, he stands or falls 
financially by them. There are dealers who, like artists’ 
bodies, compromise ; but there are others who specialize, 
who, as it were, back their fancies, with this result: the 
art dealer or any other connoisseur of art who deals with 
a specialist knows beforehand what type of art he will find 
there ; he therefore saves a waste of time which visits to 
other exhibitions involve. This is an advantage much 
greater to-day than it used to be in the halcyon days of 
the Royal Academy, i.e., the last twenty or thirty years of 
the XIXth century and possibly the first decade of the 
present one. In those days it was, broadly speaking, 
true that one saw Royal Academy Art everywhere, the 
best at Burlington House, and so in varying degrees of 
quality in the other artists’ societies or dealers’ places ; 
the exception being such fighting bodies as the old 
Grosvenor Galleries, the New English Art Club, and the 
International Society. The specialist dealers concerned 
themselves mainly with the French Impressionists, 
beginning with the Barbizon School and ending with 
Fantin Latour. 

Then, from 1910 onwards, came the era of art propa- 
ganda, led in England by Roger Fry, and the invasion of 
the Ecole de Paris sponsored by him and other artist 
“ Revolutionaries,” such as Wyndham Lewis and C. R. W. 
Nevinson, the latter now a member of the Royal Academy 
with others, like Augustus John, who came and went and 
returned again to the Academy fold, or others, like the 
late Walter Sickert and Stanley Spencer, who had left 
for good—the latter up to now ! 

This new kind of art is a truly Academic question. It 
appeals primarily to the Academic mind and depends, so 
far as sales are concerned, on dealers who “ have the 
courage of their convictions ’’—to use Mr. Paviére’s 
phrase. 

To sum up, then: the real problem is at bottom 
a purely economic one; the “ fear and jealousy ”’ is, I 
should say, a characteristic of all artists’ bodies and not 
of the older members only, except that older members 
are inherently more likely to be disturbed by a threat to 
their precariously established economic security. 

As to the final question whether this state of affairs 
should be allowed to continue, the answer is—if it suits 
the art-buying public, as it seems to do, there is no reason 
why it should not. The only alternative is a new 
Academic, State-supported, body with State-controlled 
art—and the return of the old fears and the old jealousies, 
if with greater economic security for the new Academi- 
cians. But the artist whose principal concern is economic 
security had better give up art and enter the Civil Service. 
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The Exhibition of Old Masters at the Larsen Galleries, 
Duke Street, includes some very uncommon works. 
For example, a pair by William Redmont Bigg, ‘‘ Saturday 
Evening ’’ and ‘‘ Sunday Morning ”’; a portrait of Mrs. 
Cibber, the actress, by Reynolds. The Early Flemish 
School is well represented, including one by Pieter 
Bruegel the Younger, and there are some very beautiful 
flower paintings. 
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“THE TEMPTATION 


in “The Temptation of St. Anthony,” was 

selected by a great number of his contemporaries 
because it allowed complete freedom of their imagination 
to introduce any shape of animal, fish, bird or object, and 
again to humanize these introductions. 

This particular panel has an exquisitely enamelled- 
like finish, and is in a remarkable state of preservation. 

At the base of the tower on the right, St. Anthony is 
shown praying inside at an altar, and birds and humans 
with birds’ claws are outside watching and tempting him. 
Farther up the tower are scenes from the Old Testament, 
and sitting in the shadow of a break in the tower is the 
artist’s signature—an owl. Above this rises a human 
creature's head and shoulders with fire in the mouth, and 
a little monkeyish-imp turning a spit at the fire of the 
creature's brain: this is all terminated by its growth into 
a tree. 

The details of the whole picture are innumerable : 
there is the blazing village and the fleeing inhabitants, the 
curiously occupied creatures in the sky, the odd procession 
of fish-like beings emerging from the furnace engulfing 
the rocks beyond the bridge, the tranquil foreground 
with birds and pedestrians. 

Over all a beautiful but exciting colour harmony. A 
superb psychologically intriguing picture. 

Hendrik Bles, or Herri Met de Bles, was born, it is 
assumed, about 1480 at Bouvignes, near Dinant. He 
worked in the Netherlands, and stayed at Mecheln in 
1521. He had a long stay in Italy, and as he habitually 
signed his pictures by introducing an owl, he was nick- 
named Civetta. He afterwards became known also by 
The Master of the Owl. 

Nothing positive is known about the life of Bles, but 
the art-historians V. Mander and Lampsonius both say 
he was a contemporary and competitor of Patinier. Later 
historians call him a pupil of Patinier, but the fact that 
the character of his wdrks and the costumes of his figures 
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BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association was held at the offices of 
the Association on May 2oth, being presided over by 
Mr. Leonard Knight, who, first as acting President and 
then as President, has been in the chair for nearly three 
years, and is to be very much congratulated on the way 
the Association has weathered the difficult times. It 
commences this new year with a greatly increased member- 
ship. There was, as one would anticipate, a cheerfulness 
shown through the proceedings, as there is a greater 
demand than ever for fine antiques and works of art. 
Mr. S. W. Wolsey, who has been in the business since 
1912, with a break during the last war, and who, when 
he returned to his business, travelled extensively in the 
search and study of early period furniture, and has been 
a very active member since 1923, was elected President. 
Mr. John J. Hodges, a director of the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths Company, Mr. George W. March, a 
director of Gregory and Co., and Mr. Reginald P. Way 
of Bath, were elected Vice-Presidents; Mr. A. Randolph 


OF ST. ANTHONY” 


are of an older period, and also the verse of Lampsonius 
quoted by Mander that “‘ the master achieved mastery 
without a master”’ very much opposes the view that he was 
Patinier’s pupil. 

It is very certain, though, that he was a native of 
Bouvignes, as the landscapes in his and Patinier’s pictures, 
with their extraordinary rock formations, are characteristic 
of that district. Other pictures by Bles have rich Renais- 
sance architecture as a background, and placed against it 
in most affected positions, one finds exaggeratedly 
long-limbed figures and animals in most original 
costumes. 

During the Spanish wars in Flanders, Philip II of 
Spain collected many pictures by Bles, Bosch, and works 
of this character, as he specially admired them, and had 
them sent to the Prado in Madrid. Whilst many of these 
pictures were still in the boxes in which they travelled to 
Spain, a fire broke out in the Prado, and many cases were 
destroyed. This was in the year 1608. In an inventory 
of the Prado pictures in 1614 only six paintings of this 
character are mentioned, and they are all stated to be by 
Bosch. 

There are two paintings by Bles in the National 
Gallery, London: ‘‘ Christ on the Cross ’’ and “‘ The 
Magdalen.’’ In the Berlin Museum there is to be found 
“ Portrait of a Young Man,” while in the Uffizi, Florence, 
there is his ‘‘ Landscape with Ruin.’’ Of three other 
paintings by him one, “ Pieta,” isin the St. Pietro, 
Modena; another ‘‘ Adoration of the Kings,’’ is in the 
Pinakothek, Munich; while the third, ‘‘ The Tower of 
Babel,”’ is in the Accademia, Venice. 

There is doubt as to the actual date of his death, but 
from the inscription on a fairly contemporary portrait of 
Bles, the date of 1550 can be fairly assumed, as no 
pictures after this date by him has been noted. This 
portrait has now disappeared, but it is mentioned as 
having been painted at Liége, which is also assumed as 
the place of Bles’s death. 


Brett was appointed Hon. Treasurer; and the following 
new members were elected to the Council: Mr. F. G. 
Collins of Cambridge and Mr. W. A. Gosling of Farnham. 
The retiring President was presented with an illuminated 
address as a slight recognition of his untiring efforts on 
behalf of the Association. 


J) i) J) 


We very much regret the loss that collectors and 
lovers of fine old premises have suffered through the 
total destruction of Bruford and Sons, the well-known 
Silversmith’s Galleries in High Street, Exeter. They 
have taken temporary premises at Central Buildings, near 
the station, in the city, and we are glad to report that their 
Galleries in Eastbourne are practically intact, including 
their stock of antiques. 

Antique dealers in Bath were fortunate—and we are 
pleased to mention that, amongst others, the Art Galleries 
of Mr. Charles Angell of No. 34 of that Boulevard, show 
no signs of the fierce raid that did such irreparable damage. 
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IDENTIFYING AND DATING 
BRITISH AND IRISH SILVER 


II. SCOTTISH AND IRISH By 


A S music expresses to a greater or lesser degree the 


national temperament of a people, so national 

characteristics generally may be traced in the 
crafts of various countries. On the other hand, certain 
crafts of one country clearly show influences introduced 
from others, although native elements are usually grafted 
upon the foreign forms. For example, English silver 
from the XVIth century onward was largely influenced 
by styles brought from the Continent ; that of Scotland 
and Ireland, however, retained its native character until 
relatively recent times. Thus early Scottish silver work 
reflects an austere, but none the less beautiful simplicity 
expressive of the manner of the people ; and though the 
Irish borrowed some of the foreign forms, they invariably 
interpreted these in that light-hearted style which is 
natural to the Irish people, and combined with them those 
whimsical Hibernian fantasies of which the “ little folk ” 
of their age-old folk tales are so essentially a part. 

These features are of assistance in recognizing the 
work of Scottish and Irish silversmiths, because, while the 
craft was regulated by appointed authorities in fairly 
numerous centres in England, such regulations as existed 
in Scotland and Ireland were less strictly administered 
owing to the absence of established assay offices. The 
result was that silver work made in the more outlying 
districts of Scotland and Ireland was quite apt to be 
unmarked apart from the punch of the maker. 

In Scotland there were some fourteen minor Guilds 
which used town marks, but only two appointed assay 
offices, namely, Edinburgh and Glasgow. Before refer- 
ring to the marks of the minor guilds, therefore, we will 
deal with the various punches found on silver marked at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, which offices still function. 

Edinburgh: It may be well to observe that all silver 
marked at the Edinburgh office since the late XVIth 
century bears one of the several forms of castle which has 
always been the Edinburgh town mark—after about 1617 
it has three towers, the centre one of which is noticeably 
taller than the others. Until 1681, this punch is accom- 
panied by two others—the maker’s mark and that of 
the deacon. The office of deacon or maister was estab- 
lished in 1457 when it was ordered that “ In each burgh 
where goldsmiths work shall be ordained one under- 
standing and cunning of man of good conscience ”’ or as 
he was known, deacon—in the original records this 
ordinance is in XVth century Scottish spelling, here 
translated for ease in reading. And it was the deacon 
who was responsible for the fineness of the metal, all that 
passed his test being impressed with his personal punch ; 
incidentally, it was also ordered that any using silver 
‘under just fineness’ (and being caught) should be 
sentenced to death and their property confiscated. 

Although a date letter was used by the London Assay 
Office some two centuries earlier, the Edinburgh office 
did not adopt this valuable punch until 1681, the style of 
the alphabet being changed with each cycle of twenty-five 
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years (London used only a twenty-year cycle). Also in 
that year the former deacon’s mark was replaced by that 
of an assay master ; the latter, from 1681 to 1706 being a 
single letter in script, and two initials in roman capitals 
from 1707 until it was replaced by the thistle mark in 
1759. The only other mark that is found on Edinburgh 
silver is the reigning sovereign’s head which, as with 
London silver, appears from 1784 to 1890 to denote the 
payment of duty. 

Summarised therefore, the marks denoting the Edin 
burgh Assay Office at different periods during the past 
three centuries are: until 1681 the castle and two punches 
each showing monograms or initials; from that year to 
1706, the castle, two punches (one with a single script 
initial and one with two initials) and a variable date letter ; 
from 1707 to 1758 similar marks to the last mentioned, 
except that the script initial is replaced by two in roman 
capitals ; and from 1759 to the present time, the castle, 
the thistle, maker’s mark and date letter—with the 
addition of the reigning sovereign’s head from 1784 to 
1890. : 

Glasgow: Such records as exist would indicate that 
the town mark adopted by Glasgow had been used for 
several centuries before the assay office was appointed, in 
1819. This mark which is a tree with a bell pendent on 
one side and in some instances the letter G on the other 
side (this letter sometimes reversed), a bird on the top 
of the treet, and a fish with a ring in its mouth across the 
trunk has a romantic origin associated with the miracle 
of St. Mungo, which, however, we need not touch upon 
here. And though certain minor variations occur with 
the several details of the device, it has remained basically 
unchanged throughout the centuries. 

With the adoption of a date letter by the Edinburgh 
office in 1681, a similar punch was adopted at Glasgow. 
But unlike Edinburgh, where this punch was used con- 
sistently from that time, Glasgow discontinued it in 
1710; nor was a variable letter re-adopted there until 
1819 when the assay office was established by statute. 
Silver bearing the Glasgow town mark made in the 
interval does, however, occasionally bear the letter S in 
addition to the maker’s mark (the latter impressed twice), 
the letter S in all probability denoting that the metal is of 
standard or sterling quality. 

Upon the establishment of the assay office, the reign- 
ing sovereign’s head and a lion rampant punch were 
added. Consequently, from 1819 to 1890 silver marked 
at the Glasgow office bears five punches—the town mark 
(tree, bird, bell and fish), lion rampant, date letter, 
sovereign’s head and maker’s mark. In 1891 the sover- 
eign’s head was discontinued, and in 1914 a punch with 
the thistle was added. 

For convenience, it may be better to refer alpha- 
betically to those more outlying centres in Scotland where 
silversmiths were working and which adopted town 
marks. At the same time, it should be mentioned that 
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Top : Spoons with Dublin XVIIth Century Marks 
National Museum Dublin 








Spoon with Edinburgh 
Marks for 1756 


Lower : Quaich with Glasgow town mark and date letter for 1683-4, and 
maker’s mark impressed twice 


Left : Mug impressed with the Glasgow town 
mark and date letter for 1694-5, and maker’s 
mark impressed twice 


Below : Specimen Dublin marks 
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IDENTIFYING AND DATING BRITISH AND 


examples bearing any one of these local Scottish marks 
are by no means easy to come by, though diligent collectors 
in touch with equally diligent dealers are often fortunate 
enough to add a few specimens to their collections. 

Silver marked by the guild at Aberdeen bears, more 
commonly, some abbreviation of the town name, such 
as AB, ABDN or ABD. In some instances, the AB is 
accompanied by a castle in a separate punch, the castle 
sometimes being repeated three times ; in other instances 
the letters AB have been found with a crown above 
impressed twice ; and another mark ascribed to Aberdeen 
is three castles, two above one in the same punch. Some 
few pieces have been found bearing a portcullis which 
was the mark used at Arbroath. Banff is generally 
denoted by an abbreviation of the town name, the more 
common form being BANF, though a punch with a fish 
seems to have also been used by this town. 

Dundee adopted a two-handled vase holding three 
lilies from the arms of this Royal Burgh ; but while this was 
used fairly consistently, some later examples bear the 
name of the town thus, aaa while Elgin used the 
abbreviation of its name either ELG or ELN, though 
occasionally the full name ELGIN is found. Silver made 
at or near Greenock during the XVIIIth century is 
marked with an anchor or an anchor and a tree in separate 
punches, accompanied in some instances by the letter G, 
which, too, is in a separate punch ; later a ship in full 
sail was added, though quite often only the anchor was 
used to denote silver marked at this town. Inverness is 
indicated by the abbreviation INS, occasionally with the 
figure of an animal rather like a dromedary in another 
punch, or, latterly, a thistle. 

Other Scottish town marks which may be met with 
are: Montrose, a five-petal rose ; Perth, the Agnus Dei 
and, later a double-headed eagle, while both Tain and 
Wick used their respective town names in full—TAIN 
and WICK. Canongate, now part of Edinburgh, also 
formerly had its own guild of “ hammermen”’ which 
included the silversmiths, the work of the latter being 
marked with a stag lodged, this punch later being replaced 
by a stag’s head. 

Dublin : Somwhat different conditions concerning the 
control of the goldsmiths existed in Ireland where an 
important group of skilled craftsmen were working as 
early as the days of the Saxon kings ; some remarkable 
examples of this early work having been unearthed in 
recent times. The Dublin Goldsmiths Company did 
not receive its charter until 1637, and from that time this 
Company has retained and exercised exclusive control 
of the craft throughout Ireland. Since it was first 
established, at the time the charter was granted to the 
Company, the Dublin Assay Office has consistently used 
the harp crowned and this with the variable date letter 
and the maker’s mark are the three punches impressed 
on Irish silver assayed at Dublin until 1730; in 1731 
the figure of Hibernia being added to denote the payment 
of duty which was levied in Ireland at that time. No 
other fundamental changes or additions have been made 
in the Dublin marks since then, with the one exception 
of the addition of the reigning sovereign’s head from 
1807 to 1890—it should be noted that this punch was 
impressed by the Dublin office twenty-three years later 
than by other assay offices; the explanation being that 
the Union of Great Britain and Ireland did not take place 
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until 1801, and the use of the sovereign’s head on silver 
marked at Dublin was ordered by an Act of 1807. 

In studying Irish silver, it is well to observe certain 
variations in the harp punch. Until 1786, the shape of 
the punch follows the outline of the harp and crown ; 
then for seven years the punch is oval. In 1794 the punch 
becomes rectangular with rounded corners and remains 
this shape until 1809, after which it is one of several 
forms of heraldic shields or some other shape; during 
the cycle 1821 to 1845 there were no fewer than eleven 
variations in the shape of the harp punch. 

Cork: While a Company of Goldsmiths was consti- 
tuted at Cork soon after the granting of the charter to the 
Goldsmiths of Dublin, no assay office was established 
there. At the same time, records are available of marks 
used on silver by the Cork Guild since the second half of 
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the XVIIth century, and from these it is clear that an 
unusually important school of goldsmiths were working 
there then ; and doubtless the city had been one of the 
principal centres of the craft for many generations pre- 
vious. Unfortunately no date letters were adopted at 
Cork, consequently it is possible only to approximate 
the actual date at which a piece of silver was marked there. 
Where a piece bears a mark, however (and most of them 
do) the attribution is materially assisted by the fairly 
complete records of the individual silversmiths working 
there in earlier times. 

During the last half of the XVIIth century, various 
punches were used at Cork as a town mark. The first 
was a ship impressed twice; a few years later a ship 
between two castles in one punch also impressed twice ; 
others (all of which are in separate punches) are: a ship 
and a castle, a castle impressed twice and a ship between 
two castles. (continued on page 141) 
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FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE 


U.S.S.R. 


“AHE folk arts of the peoples of the eleven constit- 
uent republics of the U.S.S.R. display, in peculiar 
forms, an astonishing richness and variety. 

The environs of Moscow, the capital of the Soviet 
Union, are the home of an outstanding group of folk 
handicrafts. Here prior mention should be made of the 
famous lacquered papier-maché work of the peasant 
artel of Fedoskino, a village near Moscow, where the 
old traditions of this valuable craft are not only being 
guarded, but also improved and developed. The charm 
of Fedoskino lacquer work lies in its irreproachable 
quality of material and finish and in the beauty of its 
painting. It is distinguished by its vividness and fresh- 
ness of colouring and intimacy of design, which embodies 
both the old traditional subjects and new themes sug- 
gested by Soviet life. The lacquer miniatures of Fedo- 
skino are marked by realism, a spirit of joy and decorative 
taste. Even closer to the national style are the painted 
trays of the Zhestovo and Novosiltzevo artels (groups of 
craftsmen), whose productions enjoy an enduring 
popularity for their virtuosity, their simple yet bold 
design, the strength, precision and confidence of their 
brushwork, and their broad decorative quality. 

The villages of Abramstevo, Kudrino and Akhtykra, 
near Moscow, are noted for their wood carving, including 
furniture decorated with carvings in the folk style, often 
of considerable taste and effect. The craftsmen of 
Bogorodsk used to specialize in carved wooden toys, but 
are now going in more and more widely for carvings 
illustrating subjects drawn from folklore and from the 
life of the collective farms and the Red Army. 

Rostov, in the Yaroslavl Region, with a picturesque 
Kremlin, is the home of an artel of enamel painters, who 
produce decorative brooches, boxes and cigarette cases 
with delicate miniature designs. 

The three villages of Palekh, Mstera and Kholui, in 
the Ivanovo Region, were before the revolution famous 
centres of icon-painting, but have since become homes 
of a new folk art. Their skilled craftsmen, depositories 
of the ancient art of icon-painting, were prompted by 
the Soviet government and public interest to turn their 
traditional skill to the depiction of new subjects drawn 
from modern Soviet life, and within a few years developed 
a remarkable art of new form. The craftsmen of Mstera 
and Kholui have gone even farther along the road of 
realism, while at the same time preserving the best and 
most valuable features of their traditional folk art. They 
particularly excel in highly ornamental landscapes. 

Khokhloma is a village in the remote forest district of 
the Gorky Territory. Its craftsmen produce wooden 
articles painted by hand on a lead ground and covered 
with a layer of oil varnish. The effect is one of iridescent 
gold, flaming vermilion and deep velvety blue and black 
serving as a background for ornamental patterns laid on 
with a bold and confident brush. The style of the 
Khokhloma craftsmen favours patterns of flowers and 
foliage, from which the craftsmen have been fertile in 
developing new motifs and designs. Very much the 
same is true of the craftsmen of Shemogod in the North, 


By DENYS V AL BALER 


whose work is known all over the world. With a keen 
knife, and without any preliminary drawing, they carve 
in birch bark designs of great intricacy and beauty based 
on realistic motifs. 

Not far from Shemogod lies the ancient town of 
Veliki Ustyug, where the niello method of silver orna- 
mentation has existed for centuries. The secret had 
almost been lost before the revolution, but an old crafts- 
man, the last depository of the art, has since collected a 
group of young people around him and transmitted to 
them his knowledge and experience. An artel was 
formed which now produces jewellery of remarkable 
beauty. On a smooth silver background are depicted, 
in dark-blue silhouettes and lines, flowers, fruit, northern 
landscapes and cities, scenes of Soviet constructions, 
incidents from the revolution and portraits of famous 
people. 

Still farther to the north, on the very shores of the 
White Sea, in Kholmogori, the birthplace of Lomonosov, 
the great Russian scientist, there is now once more 
developing a no less ancient art, ivory carving, which 
before the revolution had almost died out. With the 
help and encouragement of the local Soviet and trade 
unions, three of the old craftsmen started a school in the 
art, and there is now quite a group of young craftsmen 
who do the most delicate work on ivory and sea-lion 
tusk. They are most successful in carving northern 
scenes in relief, but they are also expert in miniature 
sculpture. A second ivory-carving centre has been 
restored in Tobolsk, where in recent years young crafts- 
men have been producing group compositions depicting, 
with great simplicity, strength and fidelity of form, the 
life of the northern Soviet peoples. 

Farther to the north-east, in Chukotka near Cape 
Wellen, the scene of the Chelyuskin epic, there is a third 
ivory-carving centre. The craftsmen are native Chukchis 
and it is difficult to imagine greater laconism of style, yet 
complete artistic realism, than displayed in their carvings 
of animals of the Far North. In addition to being good 
carvers, these Chukchi artists are masters of design. 
Their designs charm by their fidelity to life, the keen 
observation they reveal and their precision of form. 

In the more genial land of the Ukraine are found folk 
arts and crafts revived by the revolution. The carpets of 
the Ukraine, with their magnificent designs of foliage 
executed on orange, puce and sky-blue backgrounds, are 
no longer the only product of her handcraft industry. 
Craft artels now weave expansive tapestries depicting the 
abundance of the Soviet land and the life of its folk, the 
exploits of the Red Army, and of the leaders of the 
revolution, Lenin and Stalin. The splendid rugs of 
Krolevetz astonish and delight the eye with their original 
designs and new achievements in colouring. Ukranian 
embroidery, in all its variety and beauty, is being adapted 
to new women’s styles based on the original national 
costume. Ukranian pottery is in a period of vigorous 
renaissance. No less striking has been a revival of the 
crafts of weaving and embroidery in Byelorussia. 

Soviet Central Asia excels in siuzané, the native 
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embroidery—which entices the eye with its original 
designs and hues—in wood carving, in the traditional 
craft of pottery, and in metal ornaments. The rugs of 
Turkestan abound in new designs, symbolic representa- 
tions of Soviet themes. Equally rich and varied are the 
native arts of the Caucasus and Transcaucasus. The 
metal workers of the village of Kubachi, perched high in 
the mountains of Daghestan, while jealously preserving 
the century-old traditions of their craft, produce aston- 
ishing new combinations of niello-work, engraving and 
gold inlay on steel and ivory. They make abundant use 
of their traditional themes, which were almost forgotten 
before the revolution owing to lack of demand, but, like 
the Russian craftsmen, are lending greater richness and 
variety to them. They now attempt complex composite 
themes expressive of the new Soviet life. The rugs and 
carpets of Daghestan and Azerbaijan are acquiring greater 
fidelity to the strict features of folk art, discarding their 
former electricism and adulterations of style induced by 
commercial influences. 

In Georgia and Armenia, the revival of the native 
crafts is most apparent in carpet weaving, in which new 
foliage designs are being successfully combined with the 
traditional motifs that formerly used to be employed both 
in carpet weaving and in the ancient art of miniature. 


9 9 1) 


IDENTIFYING AND DATING BRITISH AND 
IRISH SILVER (continued from page 139) 


After about 1710, the word STERLING began to be 
used, and the former town marks were gradually discarded. 
The word appears in several different spellings and 
abbreviations, STERLING, STARLING, STIRLING, 
STER STE _ STERG and STERLG, each bein 
LING, RLING, Pugs 6 
found on Cork silver work ; the word Dollar is also found 
on silver known to have been made at Cork. 

Like variations of the STERLING mark occur with 
silver marked at Limerick, where the earlier town mark 
was a triple-towered castle which was discontinued after 
the adoption of the word STERLING. This word was 
obviously not intended as a town mark but rather as an 
indication that the metal was of the standard recognized 
in England. Similarly the DOLLAR punch would 
signify that the silver had been obtained from melting 
coinage, probably Spanish dollars which found their 
way to Cork through trade channels. 

Only two other Irish towns need be referred to as 
having used marks, namely, Youghall, whose mark was a 
yawl, or, to give its heraldic designation, lymphad ; and 
Galway, which used an anchor. Regarding the Galway 
anchor, it might be observed that the punch invariably 
follows the outline of the emblem ; it need not, therefore, 
be confused at any time with the anchor mark of the 
Scottish town of Greenock, which is in a more or less 
eliptical shaped punch. 


9 9 9 
THE LATE DR. N. S. TRIVAS 


The very regrettable news has reached us of the death 
in Berkeley, California, on April 17th of Numa S. Trivas, 
curator of drawings of the E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, 
of Sacramento, California. Trivas is familiar to Apollo 
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readers and was widely known throughout Europe as 
a connoisseur and student of art, as well as in the United 
States. He had published many articles in the leading 
magazines of art—APOLLO has published recently the 
first few of a series of articles he was working on under 
the title of ‘‘ Lesser Known American Collections ’"— 
as well as several books. His most recent volume, on 
Frans Hals, was published in London and had just 
reached America. 

For the past two years he has been in Sacramento, 
studying the collection of master drawings of the E. B. 
Crocker Art Gallery. He would have been 43 years of 
age in June. 


oD) D) D) 
GOUYN’S CHELSEA CHINA 


Major Tapp writes that many members of the E.C.C. 
will have found a very welcome and lively interest in 
Mr. Severne MacKenna’s attribution in the September 
issue, which provides fuel for hotly contested argument, 
but for his part does not agree that it should alter the 
opposing views previously expressed, and goes on to say : 


In the first place, whilst the triangle mark is bound 
up, by tradition and otherwise, with Chelsea, it is well 
known that these incised marks were made by the 
individual potter and consequently, scalene or otherwise, 
the shape depended entirely on the hand of the crafts 
man making the mark. 

It is known from “* Mortimer’s Directory,”’ 1763, and 
from Charles Gouyn’s will, which is dated April 8, 1782, 
that he was a silversmith trading from Bennet Street, 
St. James’s, and in the course of my own researches 
during the last ten years I have found conclusive proof, 
from the relative rate-books, that he was living in Brick 
Street, Piccadilly, 1747-65, in Chelsea 1766-76, and in 
the Hanover Square district from 1777 to 1785. 

That he was granted letters of denization at birth in 
1701, that he was married to Elizabeth Pass by special 
licence on September 14, 1732, at Fulham Parish Church, 
and that his wife came from the neighbouring parish of 
Hammersmith, and finally that he was buried at St. 
Anne’s, Soho, on January 13, 1785, where the register 
records his home address as being in King Street. 

Charles Gouyn was then well past middle age in 1750, 
and it is quite possible that Simeon Shaw’s reference to 
the Chelsea factory refers directly to that owned by 
Gouyn at that time—1747. 

He states that various potters from Staffordshire 
arrived at the Chelsea factory, but soon found that they 
had all the knowledge and shortly afterwards decided to 
return to their homes. 

It is clear that Gouyn must have had knowledge of 
modelling from the pursuit of his own business, or craft, 
but there is no evidence to show that he had any of 
china manufactory, and I personally think that it is quite 
possible that he may have been responsible for such 
things as the Goat and Bee jugs, of the type of the one 
in the British Museum marked ‘‘ Chelsea—1745 "’ for 
some of the early Crayfish salts, toys and teapots and 
suchlike copied from silver prototypes, but at the same 
time I hardly think that he can possibly have produced 
such services as shown in illustration three of the above 
article in the very short period of production from 1744-47. 

(continued on page 145) 
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RARITIES IN ENGLISH 


CERAMICS-parr 1 


T cannot be otherwise than good to make an occa- 
| sional escape into the contemplation of the objects 

which were made by our ancestors in England in the 
XVIIIth century. 

Considering the conditions under which the choice 
porcelains and pottery were then made, and the scientific 
aids to present-day crafts- 
manship, one feels a thrill 
of justifiable pride that 
our ancestors were so 
artistically capable and 
patiently skilful. Lucky 
are those in proud posses- 
sion of their bewitcheries. 

The period I propose 
mostly to deal with in this 
short article is that of 
Thomas Chippendale (in 
furniture), commencing 
about 1755-60, when 
Nicholas Sprimont, the 
silversmith was control- 
ling the porcelain factory 
at Chelsea, and Thomas 
Whieldon was perfecting 
the making of pottery at 
Fenton Low in Stafford- 
shire to be enjoyed by 
collectors of later genera- 
tions. 

The vase and cover 
shown in Fig. III is 
marked with the gold 
anchor of Chelsea. The 
field of its decoration is a 
rich mazerine blue, the 
panels being covered with 
exotic birds of the Honde- 
coeter type in polychrome, 
set off with wreaths of 
rich gold, the surfaces of 
which are delicately 
chased. The cover has a 
bunch of naturalistic wild 
roses, daisies, etc., with 
piercings below as well as 
on the shoulder of the 


vase, making it suitable Fig. 1. WHIELDON SOLID AGATE WARE 
From the Collection of the late Wallace Elliot, Esq. 


for pot-pourri. The 
rococo style of modelling 
is outstanding in its wanton extravagance ; a well-known 
writer aptly describes a similar specimen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum as “ fascinating in the highest degree 
to one who has fallen beneath its spell.” I doubt whether 
anything finer than this class of Chelsea vase in porcelain 
has ever been produced in England. 

During this same period, but in Staffordshire, was 
being made the pottery known as “ English salt glaze.” 





DESCRIBED BY J. R. COOKSON 


On the days of the firing, the whole town of Burslem was 
turned into something like the “‘ City of Dreadful Night ” 
because of the fumes of the salt coming from the kiln 
chimneys. This inconvenience remained with the in- 
habitants for about nineteen years, until the process of 
lead glazing (by dipping the pottery whilst in the biscuit 
state into the liquid 
glaze) was discovered and 
adopted. These pieces of 
pottery had to be fired 
with salt to a degree of 
white heat and only a few 
oxides allow of this great 
heating to retain the 
decorative colours re- 
quired in one firing. The 
salt glaze ‘‘ animal ”’ pot- 
tery in solid agate-ware 
with cobalt blue markings 
is shown in Fig. II, 
and the thin agate-ware 
specimens decorated in 
what they termed “ scratch 
blue,’”” was so-called be- 
cause the designs, or in- 
scriptions, were incised in 
the body and a cobalt- 
clay mixture, called zaffer, 
was rubbed into the inci- 
sions, which, when fired 
in the hot kiln, turned out 
the piece complete and 
fully decorated at one 
firing. 

The two-handled lov- 
ing cup illustrated, Fig. 
VII, is a typical specimen. 
Its inscription is quaint 
and reads: “‘ No Art can 
with the Potters Art com- 
pare—We make our Pots 
of what we Potters Are.” 
The doggerel, 
“Sometimes strong Beer 

Sometimes small Beer, 

Sometimes Water clear, 

Let me not be starved 
here,” 

is on the reverse. It is 
dated 1761. 

The quaint figures of cats in solid agate salt glaze are 
fascinating and quite rare. Those illustrated are perhaps 
as fine a pair as could be found anywhere, and they were 
amongst the treasured possessions of that well-known 
collector, the late Mr. C. J. Lomax, whose book, Quaint 
Old English Pottery, dealing mostly with the earlier slip 
wares, is a standard work. 

Other table wares modelled in the round and decor- 
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WHIELDON-WARE POTTERY BUSTS representing King George III and Queen Charlotte 
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ated in enamel colours in the 
manner of Chinese porcelain, 
are alluring (Fig. IV), and so is 
the lead-glazed agate-ware which 
was made by Thomas Whieldon, 
one of England’s greatest potters. 
He cleverly made up the bats 
of different-coloured clays into 
many shapes ranging from knife 
and fork handles to coffee pots, 
teapots, sauce-boats, etc., some 
of the models being taken from 
silver pieces of an earlier date, 
an example illustrated being a 
rare chocolate jug and cover, 
Fig. I which came from the 
collection of that great expert of 
pottery and porcelain, and good 
friend of the writer, the late Mr. 
Wallace Elliot. 

When I had the honour and 
privilege of showing a collection 
of coloured salt glaze pieces to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth at 
the last Antique Dealers’ Fair at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, Her Majesty recognised as Whieldon-ware a 
pair of plates in an adjoining case, similar to favourite ones 
in daily use at the Palace. 

Also of the rococo style is the next piece of porcelain 
illustrated (Fig. V). It is a cabbage-leaf jug of the Dr. 
Wall period, with a glorious apple-green ground, decor- 
ated with exotic birds in panels, butterflies, etc., in 
rococo gilt reserves, the spout being formed as a mask. 

This specimen is g inches high and is in “ mint” 
condition. The Dr. Wall factory of this period was 
rivalling the rich backgrounds of the old Meissen and 
Sévres porcelains, just as the powder blue aspired to rival 
the brilliance of the Chinese originals. The rococo period 
in France (when form was nothing and taste everything) 
was the brightest phase in the history of European porce- 
lain and these emulations of the porcelains of the age of 
Boucher and Fragonard in France were amongst the 
finest porcelains ever made in England, even if they did 
not completely catch to the full the dainty spirit of 
their models. 

Mr. Binns, himself a director of the Worcester factory 
a hundred years later, writes with enthusiasm of his works 
having copied the Sévres porcelain, and states that the 
successful imitation of Sévres was the summum bonum 
of the Worcester decorators. It is in the apple green that 
it is most successful in its ground colours. Another 
feature common to Dr. Wall Worcester and Sévres is the 
soft and pure gilding of the scalloped panels, in fact these 
rococo panel frames on Dr. Wall Worcester have never 
been excelled on porcelain of any kind. The apple-green 
ground is a thick, opaque overglaze, or enamel colour, 
and was produced with remarkable success at Worcester 
and usually appeared on vases, jugs, cider mugs, etc., 
accompanied by panels filled with the most gorgeous 
exotic bird paintings, and rarely with fruits and flowers. 
The green colour which was derived from oxide of 
copper would not bear gilding and the gold edging of 
the panels are in every case laid on the white and stand 
clear of the green. The richness and rarity of this 


Fig. II. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE SALT GLAZE POTTERY in Agate Ware with 


Zaffer markings, 5” high 


From the Collection of the late C. J. Lomax, Esq. 


Dr. Wall period green Worcester has caused it to be 
eagerly sought after by collectors. 

The equestrian group illustrated is, in my opinion, 
a chef-d’euvre of English pottery, being a remarkable 
specimen (Fig. VI). 

As will be seen from the illustration, the group has 
a vitality—imparting an almost living representation— 
being very similar to a bronze statuette by Leonardo da 
Vinci exhibited some years ago at the Italian Exhibition 
at Burlington House, London. Decorated in under- 
glaze colours of brilliant hues, and made later than the 
other pieces here referred to, it is in the transitional period 
between the time of the making of the pieces with running 
translucent glazes (of Whieldon and the Ralph Woods) 
and the enamel pottery Staffordshire figures produced 
in a more commercial way by Enoch Wood at the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Under the base, by the decorator, is the word ‘* Wash- 
ington,”” which is amusing, because the figure, though 
depicted as a Roman Emperor, is undoubtedly that of 
King William III. In a similar though not so good a 
model (but in the running colour glazes) it went under 
the name of the Duke of Cumberland, until that title was 
corrected by Sir Harold Mackintosh, and his opinion 
was endorsed by Her Majesty Queen Mary when in- 
specting his important collection of English pottery 
figures at Knaresborough. 

The royal busts of Whieldon type are also unique 
specimens of pottery. They represent King George III 
and Queen Charlotte, and the running colour glazes in 
yellow, manganese, and green most effectively show what 
could be achieved under almost primitive conditions by 
those clever potters of the XVIIIth century. Most 
likely they were made to commemorate the marriage of 
the Royal pair. They are here illustrated in colour. 

Though much earlier in period than the rest under 
review, the model of the parrot illustrated is interesting 
as being one of the first lead-glaze pieces of figure pottery 
known, Fig. VIII. It was probably made at Shelton, in 
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RARITIES 


Staffordshire, by a potter named Miles, in the late 
XVIIth century. Its foundation body is of yellow 
earth, “ slipped ”’ over with a white clay, and decorated 
with manganese dots which, as will be seen in the illustra- 
tion, gives a most effective finish to this rare early 
specimen. 

A similarly small piece, made in the form of a duck, 
is one of the well-known items in Captain Price’s collec- 
tion. It is illustrated on Plate LXVI in his well-known 
book, Astbury, Whieldon, and Ralph Wood Figures and 
Toby Jugs. 

A brief description of the manufacture of the pottery, 
decorated with translucent running glazes may well add 
to the interest of collectors. When artistic hands had 
moulded the lump of clay into the design conceived, 
it was hotly fired in the kiln, into what was called the 
“ biscuit ’’ state, that is to say it had undergone the first 
baking before being subjected to the glazing process. 
Later this was painted by brush with the various oxides 
to give it the different colours. The oxides being mixed 
with the glazes, different oxides made different colours ; 
for instance, a copper oxide would, when fired, turn to 
green, iron oxide to dark brown, cobalt to blue and grey, 
whilst cobalt mixed with manganese would make a violet 
shade ; ochre changed to yellow and so on through the 
colour scale. 

As these oxides (mixed with the glaze) were applied 
to the surface of the crude baked pottery, the heat of 
the muffle kiln, in a second firing, caused the glazes to 
run into each other and brought about those coloured 
cloudy effects which in the Toby jugs of the Ralph 
Woods, and the wares of Whieldon, are so greatly appre- 
ciated by collectors of old English pottery. The effect 
is a most pleasing one when several pieces are shown 
together in a cabinet. Many attempts have been made to 
emulate the mottled and tortoiseshell wares of the 
XVIIIth century potters, but no one has succeeded in 
rivalling the rich soft combinations achieved by them. 

1) 9 9 
GOUYN’S CHELSEA CHINA (continued from page 141) 


Of the painting on these cups I know of both the 
moth and the bird artist appearing on what are un- 
doubtedly Derby specimens of certainly not earlier manu- 
facture than 1760, and whilst this is no positive evidence 
because the artist may quite easily have migrated between 
the dates mentioned, it does at all events go to show how 
really essential it is that we should have some positive 
data before accepting what is an exceedingly interesting 
thesis, but as yet only that. 

There is an advertisement by ‘‘ Sprimont” in the 
Daily Advertiser dated March 3, 1749, in which, after 
stating that he has recently had a sale at his own ware- 
house and that he is making plates, dishes, table utensils, 
tea, coffee and chocolate services, he also gives notice 
that he has no sort of connection with, nor “for a con- 
siderable time has put any of his Ware into that Shop 
in St. James’s Street which was the Chelsea China 
Warehouse.” 

It does appear probable then that Sprimont did take 
over the china factory owned by Gouyn in Chelsea, and 
also, and what appears to me to be most important, that 
he was sending his own productions to Gouyn’s shop in 
Bennet Street, St. James’s, for a period of something 
short of two years, no doubt towards the liquidation of 
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some debt incurred in the purchase of the same factory. 

As Sprimont’s name first appears in the Chelsea rate- 
books for the year 1747-48 we can assume that the date 
of purchase was in 1747. That tallies exactly with the 
story unfolded in Simeon Shaw’s “ History of the 
Staffordshire Potteries.”’ 

The controversy between S. Stables, manager for 
Gouyn in Bennet Street, and Mr. Sprimont, by now the 
proprietor of the Chelsea factory, in the columns of the 
Daily Advertiser during the year 1750 only goes to sup- 
port this idea and to show that the moment Sprimont 
was clear of his debts he intended to be the master of 
his own business, with no interference from outside. 
It is also likely that the balance of Gouyn’s stock-in- 
trade must have become exhausted by 1751, when 
the advertisements cease. On evidence produced it 
appears that, within a very close margin of error, 
Gouyn’s period of manufacture of porcelain at Chelsea 
must have been confined to the years 1744-47. 

Then we must consider the second period between 
1766-76 when, as we have already shown, he was living 
at Chelsea. It is exactly a decade—a long period—and yet 
I have not discovered a single entry in any contemporary 
directory, church or municipal register, or newspaper 
or the other miscellaneous sources of information open 
to the research student, which gives any evidence whatso- 
ever that he had opened another Chelsea porcelain factory 
in opposition to that of Nicholas Sprimont. 

Personally, I think it extremely unlikely that he did 
so, for by this time Sprimont’s productions were all the 
rage and any intrusion would surely have produced some 
comment, some retort, in the contemporary journals ; 
and we have absolutely incontrovertible evidence that 
Sprimont sold the Chelsea porcelain factory to Duesbury, 
of Derby, on August 15, 1769, and that he in turn finally 
removed all the moulds and remaining kilns to Derby 
early in March, 1784. 


7) 1) 9 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 


APOLLO Magazine, London. 


Since Mr. E. Alfred Jones’s article on Sir William 
Herrick in your May issue has raised the question of the 
portraits of him and of Lady Herrick his wife, it may be 
worth noticing that the original paintings from which the 
engravings in Nichols’s “History of Leicestershire ”’ 
(which you reproduced), are copied, still hang at 
Beaumanor Park, where I saw them a few years 
ago, by the courtesy of Mrs. Francis Abel-Smith 
and Lady Kathleen Curzon-Herrick. Both are 
canvases 48} x 42 inches. The portrait of Sir William 
Herrick is inscribed, as on the engraving, “‘ Anno Dni 
1628: Aetatis Suae 66.”" with his motto, surrounded by 
a wreath, on the other side ‘‘ Supereminet Sala Virtus.” 
This motto, it will be observed, is not that of his grant of 
arms. The portrait of Lady Herrick also bears an inscrip- 
tion, the couplet which Mr. Jones has copied from the 
engraving, and also the dates, “‘ July 27, 1632: Aetatis 
Suae 54.”’ Other portraits of members of the Herrick 
family are at Beaumanor Park, and at Belgrave Hall 
Museum, Leicester. 

Yours sincerely, 


A. C. SEWTER. 
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ANCIENT HERALDIC 
QUARTERINGS 


By F. SYDNEY EDEN 


shields of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries derided 

as fictitious—as inventions of the Heralds of those 
days to please members of families which had risen from 
rural obscurity to wealth and position in the State and 
at Court. It may well be that there were such cases, but 
enquiry will often show that, contrary to widely received 
opinion, the addition by new men to their family arms 
of many ancient and highly esteemed quarterings were 
fully justified, and one may say that the study of any 
fairly large collection cf Tudor and Stuart heraldry will 
be found to illustrate and prove this view. A volume 
might be filled with cases in point, but space will not allow 
any extensive discussion here of the many examples 
which might be found. I confine myself, therefore, in 
the main, to one remarkable instance of justifiable quar- 
tering on a large scale in the XVIIth century—that of 
General George Monck, the principal instrument in the 
restoration of Charles II. 

George Monck was the second son of Sir Thomas 
Monck of Potheridge—a village in Devon rather less 
than half-way between Bideford and Okehampton— 
where the Moncks had been settled as lords of the manor 
since early in the XII Ith century, though they were but 
little known outside the West Country. Their pedigree 
and arms are entered in the various Heraldic Visitations 
of the County, the earliest dated one being that made in 
1530 by Thomas Tonge, Norroy King of Arms. At the 
last Visitation of Droon, made in 1620 by William 
Camden, Clarenceux King of Arms, by his deputies, 
Henry St. George, Richmond Herald and Sampson 
Lennard, Bluemantle Pursuivant, the Monck pedigree 
is brought down to Sir Thomas Monck of Potheridge, 
his son George, the future General, being entered as of 
the age of eleven years. This pedigree, which was 
substantiated by the production of ancient charters, 
gives the arms of Monck—gules, a chevron between three 
lions’ heads erased argent and twenty quarterings (Fig. 1). 
The first of these quarterings (second in the drawing)— 
argent a wyvern sable—is for Tilley, the name of an 
heiress married by William le Moyen, the patriarch of the 
family: the second—sable six escallops 9r—is for Est- 
cotte, brought in by the marriage of Hugh le Moyen, 
William’s son and heir, with an heiress of that family. 
William, Hugh’s son, in 1277 married Alice, daughter 
and heiress of Hugh de Risheford and so acquired her 
family arms—sable a fess indented and in chief two eagles 
displayed or ; the next quartering shows the arms of 
Trenchard—per pale argent and azure in first pale two 
(generally cited as three) palets sable acquired by the 
marriage of William’s son, also William, with Alice, 
daughter and heiress of William Trenchard of Trenchard, 
by which marriage the next quartering—gules two wings 
joined in lure ermine (Reigney) also came to the Moncks. 
Then follow, argent on a chevron between three bugle horns 


|: is no uncommon thing to hear heavily quartered 


sable three crosses fitchée argent (Crukerne) acquired by 
the marriage in 1425 of William Monck with Christian, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Crukerne of Childhay, 
Dorset ; gules on a cross flory or five pellets (Latimer) ; 
gules a fret argent (Stanton) and argent a trivet sable 
(Trevett), three quarterings of Crukerne. The next is 
gules on a fess between three crosses fitchée argent a lion 
passant azure (Grante), acquired by the marriage in 1478 
of John Monck with Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
William Grante. 

Of the remaining quarterings—argent a fess with two 
mullets in chief sable (Vantort) ; argent two chevrons sable 
(Esse) ; sable a chevron between three hands (Steventon) ; 
argent three bends gules and a bordure sable bezantée 
(Valletort) ; argent a lion rampant gules and a bordure 
sable bezantée (Cornwall); argent three talbots passant 
azure (Hamley) ; argent a chevron between three talbots 
passant sable (Talbot) came to the Moncks by the marriage 
of Humfrey Monck with Mary, daughter and co-heiress 
of Richard Champernowne of Insworth, Cornwall, whose 
arms—gules billetée or a saltire vair—appear in the four- 
teenth quartering. The source from which the last two 
quarterings—argent a chevron between two bulls’ heads 
caboshed sable (Wood) and sable a chevron between two 
bulls’ heads caboshed argent (Bulkeley)—came I have not 
been able to discover, though I am inclined to think that 
they belong to the Champernowne series. 

It is of interest to note that five of the Charters pro- 
duced to the heralds at the Visitation of 1620, in support 
of the Monck pedigree, were sealed with the arms of 
Monck : ranging from the tenth to the nineteenth year of 
the reign of Edward III, they prove the armorial char- 
acter of the Moncks from an early date. We may take 
the Monck pedigree and arms entered at the Visitation 
of 1620 as correct as far as they went and free from any 
suspicion of invention at that time, for the position of 
the Monck family was purely local and there cannot have 
been any temptation to exaggerate its importance. 

When, however, the boy George Monck became the 
renowned General—almost a Dictator—a tendency to 
add to the lustre of his descent might be expected, and so 
one might look with distrust, not unreasonably, upon the 
splendid array of quarterings following the Monck arms 
in the full achievement in painted glass, dated 1663, of 
the arms of General Monck—then Duke of Albemarle, 
Earl of Torrington, Baron Monck of Potheridge, Beau- 
champ and Teys—in the bay window at Gray’s Inn Hall 
(Fig. II). 

This achievement, which is three and a half feet high 
by one and a half feet wide, is painted entirely in enamel 
colours and is in fairly good condition. It consists of a 
shield bearing the arms of Monck, as recorded in the 
Visitation of 1620 and as they appear on the seals 
referred to, with fifteen quarterings, none of which are 
to be found in the Visitation of 1620. The shield 
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ANCIENT HERALDIC QUARTERINGS 


is ensigned with the Garter and a ducal 
coronet, and below it is an inscription on 
pendant white drapery setting forth the 
General’s name and titles. The whole is set 
against a red heraldic mantle. 

Before dealing with the quarterings in this 
shield, we must return to the pedigree of the 
Moncks entered at the Visitation of 1620, and 
we shall find that Thomas Monck of Pothe- 
ridge married Frances, daughter of Arthur 
Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, but she is not 
described in that pedigree as an heiress, 
although she had become, long before 1620, 
one of her father’s, and also of her mother’s, 
co-heiresses. The relevancy of this co- 
heirship becomes clear when we realize, as 
we shall, that it brought to the Moncks all the 
quarterings displayed in the shield at Gray’s 
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reason may have been that, as these heirships 
did not arise until 1522, eleven years after the 
marriage of Frances Plantagenet with Thomas 
Monck, they failed to be noted by the Monck 
family when they arose or to be remembered 
at the Visitation of 1620. 

The first quartering in the Gray’s Inn 
shield shows the arms of King Edward IV— 
France and England quarterly quartering de 
Burgh and Mortimer (with a bend sinister 
sable)—for Arthur Plantagenet, natural son 
of that king, whose heirs would, of course, 
be entitled to the royal quarterings with a 
bend sinister. Arthur married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Grey, Viscount Lisle, 
who eventually became co-heiress of her 
father (died 1492), her brother John, Viscount 
Lisle (died 1512) and his only child Elizabeth, Countess 
of Devon, who died in 1522 without issue. Thus, by 
this triple co-heirship, Elizabeth Grey brought to her 
children by Arthur Plantagenet—who was created by 
Henry VIII, in 1523, Viscount Lisle and Knight of the 
Garter in 1524—the right to quarter the arms of Grey 
and all other quarterings belonging to the Greys. Now, 
one of these children—there were only three daughters, 
co-heiresses, no sons—was Frances, who, as we have 
seen, married, as her second husband, Thomas Monck of 
Potheridge, thus bringing to her descendants by him the 
right to quarter all the Grey arms and quarterings: as 
reference to the pedigree entered in 1620 shows that 
General Monck was a direct lineal descendant from this 
marriage, it is clear that he was fully entitled to all the 
Grey heraldry. 

So far we have established his right to the quarterings 
of Plantagenet with a bend sinister and of Grey—barry of 
six argent and azure three torteaux in chief—the first and 
second quarterings in the Gray’s Inn shield. The next 
in that shield is for Ferrers of Groby—gules seven mascles 
or—which came to the Greys by the marriage of Sir 
Edward Grey, eldest son of Reginald, Lord Grey of 
Ruthin, with Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Henry, 
eldest son of Lord Ferrers of Groby. This is followed 


Fig. I. 
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QUARTERINGS OF THE ARMS OF MONCK. Entered at 


Heraldic Visitation of Devon, 1620 


by or fretty gules for Lisle ; the fifth is azure a cinquefoil 
ermine (Astley) brought in by the marriage of Reginald, 
Lord Grey of Ruthin with Joan, daughter and heiress of 
William, son and heir of Thomas, seventh Baron Astley, 
and the next, Hastings—or a maunche gules—was a 
quartering of Astley. The seventh—gules a lion rampant 
and a bordure engrailed or—is for Elizabeth Talbot, the 
mother of Elizabeth, wife of Arthur Plantagenet, who 
was a co-heiress of John Talbot, Baron of Kingston Lisle. 
The following four quarterings, which were brought in by 
Talbot, are gules three garbs within a double tressure flory 
or (Comyn) ; azure three garbs or (Earldom of Chester) ; 
barry of eight argent and azure an orle of martlets 
gules (Valence) and per pale or and vert a lion 
rampant gules (Bigcd). The first in the bottom row— 
gules a fess between six crosslets or (Beauchamp of Warwick) 
came by the marriage of John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
father of the Baron of Kingston Lisle, with Margaret, 
daughter and co-heiress of Richard Beauchamp, tenth 
Earl of Warwick, the next is Berkeley—gules a chevron 
argent between ten crosses patée or—for Elizabeth (Mar- 
garet Beauchamp’s mother), daughter and heiress of 
Thomas, tenth Baron Berkeley, and the last but one is 
for Warine de Lisle, whose daughter and heiress Margaret 
married Thomas, Lord Berkeley just referred to. The 
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last—argent a chevron gules—was the coat of 

Henry, Baron Teys, whose sister and heiress 

Alice married Warine de Lisle, the grand- 

father of the Warine de Lisle above men- ” 
tioned. This long and illustrious descent 
suggested, no doubt, General Monck’s selec- 
tion of titles, Duke of Albemarle—by Shake- 
speare called Aumerle in his Tragedy of 
King Richard II—a title borne by Edward 
IV; Earl of Torrington, derived from local 
associations ; Baron Monck of Potheridge, 
his paternal inheritance, and the Baronies of 
Beauchamp and Teys held by his remote 
ancestors. 

Among other well-known English families 
which share with the Moncks the right to 
quarter the arms and quarterings of Elizabeth 
Grey are the Dudleys and Sidneys, through 
descent from her and her first husband, 
Edmund Dudley, Henry VII's Minister. Thus, » 
Edmund Dudley’s children by her—John, ( 
Duke of Northumberland and his children, 


Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, Robert, Earl of Ks 


Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, and 
their brothers and sisters—all quartered this 
Grey heraldry. An example is a panel in 
stained glass with the arms of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, K.G., in the east window 
of St. John’s Chapel in the White Tower or 
Keep of the Tower of London. Following 
the arms of Dudley—or a lion rampant with 
forked tail vert—in this shield are fifteen 
quarterings, some derived from the Suttons, 
Barons of Dudley, and others from the Greys. 
This Leicester heraldry well illustrates what 
I said in the beginning of this article about 
the adoption by new men of ancient quarter- 
ings and suspicions of their authenticity. 
For, after Edmund Dudley’s disgrace and 
fall, his enemies invented and circulated a 
story to the effect that he was the son of a village carpen- 
ter, whereas, in fact, his father, John Dudley of Athering- 
ton in Sussex, held a high position in that county, and 
was a son of Thomas Sutton, Baron Dudley. 

The right of the Sidneys to quarter the Grey arms and 
quarterings is illustrated by the arms in stained glass of 
Robert Sidney, K.G., first Earl of Leicester of the Sidney 
line, in the bay window at Gray’s Inn Hall. Though, 
following the arms of Sidney—or a pheon azure—only 
six of the Grey quarterings are shown in the shield—the 
lion rampant in the second quarter being for Dudley— 
they are sufficient to indicate the claim to them of the 
Sidneys, a claim which arose from the marriage of Sir 
Henry Sidney with Mary Dudley, a daughter of John, 
Duke of Northumberland and, eventually, with her sister 
Mary, Countess of Huntingdon, co-heir to him and to her 
brothers, who all died without issue. This Rvobert 
Sidney, Earl of Leicester, was a son of Sir Henry and 
Lady Mary Sidney, and brother to the celebrated Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

The importance of quarterings is not always appre- 
ciated by collectors of ancient heraldic stained glass. 
Too often they are content if the principal coat in a 
quartered shield is correct and are willing, without 
investigation of the family history, to accept the quarter- 
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QUARTERINGS OF THE ARMS OF GEORGE MONCK, 
of Albemarle, K.G., from Bay Window (No. 13,) Grays Inn Hall, 
London 


ings as properly appurtenant to that coat at the time 
when the glass is supposed to have been painted. Apart 
from the historical interest involved in an enquiry into 
quarterings, it may very well happen that careful study 
of them will bring out facts tending to cast doubt upon 
the authenticity of the glass—e.g., the discovery that 
some or one of the quarterings appearing in a shield 
did not come to the family of the person supposed to be 
commemorated by it until long after his death. In such 
a case as this, very careful study of the family history 
would be necessary, and it is obvious that a question 
might also arise as to the genuine character of the glass 
itself. 


9 9 +] 


A number of answers to Heraldic enquiries have had 
to be held over, owing to pressure on space: it is hoped 
to deal with them in the July issue. 
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APOLLO FOR PRISONERS OF WAR AND INTERNEES 
See page iii of cover of the May issue. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE TRAGEDY. By WILLIAM 
GauNT. (Jonathan Cape.) ros. 6d. net. 


This is a good book; one would say it is amongst 
the best of its kind, except that there are none of exactly 
this kind—a combination of what, in the language of the 
film, are called close-ups seen against backgrounds and 
infused with a sense of dramatic action. The title does 
not do the author’s text full justice ; it suggests a lament 
for a particular zsthetic movement, might even imply a 
condemnation. It is rather a condemnation of a period 
and a society which made great art of any kind 
difficult if not impossible. Mr. Gaunt thus presents 
the reader not so much with the story of an esthetic 
movement as with a drama of frustration. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood started as a youthful 
prank of two boys, one of sixteen, the other of twenty, 
Millais and Holman Hunt ; the former an infant prodigy, 
the latter a craftsman very much in earnest. Soon to be 
associated with these two very English boys was a third, 
a stranger, a “‘ foreigner,’’ Dante Gabriel Rossetti, as 
the leavening element. There was also a fourth, an 
older, steadying character, very English again, Ford 
Madox Brown, who stubbornly remained outside the 
Brotherhood, a suspicious, quarrelsome, disgruntled but 
much-beloved mentor and friend. 

The movement grew, dissolved, formed itself anew 
in different associations and lived on into the first decade 
of the present century, if indeed, as the author suggests, 
the present-day Surrealists ‘“‘ who have to some extent 
consciously imitated the Pre-Raphaelites ’’ should not 
be regarded as their legitimate descendants. The connect- 
ing link is unquestionably the stress on subject matter 
which distinguishes both movements from the intervening 
Naturalists and Impressionists who subordinated subject 
interest to objective truth to nature and from the Classic- 
ists and later ‘ abstract ’’ painters who stressed design 
and “ significant form.” 

What, however, was the core of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement? It was in our author’s words briefly “a 
defiance of materialism,” the materialism of the 
Industrial Age, just as their forerunners the German 
“‘ Nazarenes "’ were in essence a defiance of XVIIIth- 
century rationalism. In other respects, incidentally, the 
two movements had little in common, the Germans 
being zsthetically much more closely connected with 
Raphael and the Bolognese eclectics than with the Italian 
primitives, and intellectually more concerned with 
conventional ideals of Beauty and conventional Religious 
traditions than with Truth to nature and poetic dreams. 
The aims of the Pre-Raphaelites were in fact well stated 
by Burne Jones in his own personal view: ‘‘ I mean by 
a picture,” he said, ‘‘ a beautiful romantic dream of some- 
thing that never was, that never will be—a light, better 
than the light that ever shone, in a land that no one can 
define or remember, only desire... .”. Though Mr. 
Gaunt does not mention this illuminating dictum it 
covers and explains the tragedy of Pre-Raphaelism in 
general. Here, for example, is what the author tells us 
about William Morris’s famous ‘‘ Kelmscott Chaucer ”’ 
which William Butler Yeats called ‘‘ the most beautiful 
book in the world.’”’ “ It might not be,” says Mr. Gaunt, 
‘a useful edition of Chaucer. It might not be convenient 


to handle. It might set at naught the, in many respects 
admirable, Tradition of English Typography, but it 
was a noble conception, the conception of another 
alternative world to that of the factory and the frock 
coat. Morris had not produced a book for an age in 
which he lived. He had produced a book for an age in 
which he did not live . . .”” and we may add for an age 
in which it would be impossible for anyone to live. 
Morris had tried to make it a practicable proposition, 
and failed. All of the Pre-Raphaelites tried in one way 
or another to live in this dream world of theirs, all except 
John Everett Millais who, beginning as an infant prodigy 
ended as a “ huntin’, shootin’ and fishin’ ”’ squire with 
an income of £40,000 a year, earned as an honest trades- 
man by giving the public what it wanted. Except Millais, 
I say, but even he, it seems, was no exception. “* Ah, dear 
Lady Constance,’”’ he is reported to have said to Lady 
Constance Leslie, who met him on the stairs going out of 
the great collective exhibition of his work at the Gros- 
venor Gallery, in 1886, at the zenith of his career, with 
tears in his eyes: ‘‘ Ah, dear Lady Constance, you see 
me unmanned. In looking at my earliest pictures I have 
been overcome with chagrin that I so far failed in my 
maturity to fulfil the forecast of my youth’”—a story of 
rue almost too pointed to be credible. 

Rossetti tried to solve the problem of the alternative 
worlds by keeping two mistresses, the tragic Elizabeth 
Siddal for his dreams and the comic Fanny Cornforth 
for, what we must without offence describe as, practical 
purposes. He failed—miserably. 

Holman Hunt, the strongest and sincerest and most 
faithful member of the early Brotherhood, achieved a 
triumphant success with a very bad picture—** The Light 
of the World ” which everyone loved. It yielded him a 
handsome financial reward which caused him eventually 
to seek the Zion of his faith in the streets of Jerusalem, 
and to imagine that the careful imitation of wood-shavings 
in a carpenter’s shop, or of every single hair in a Palestinian 
he-goat’s skin was part and parcel of an Imitatio Christi. 

It brought William Morris, as Mr. Gaunt says, ‘‘from 
King Arthur to Karl Marx” and left him ‘‘ Nowhere.” 

It turned the pious Ruskin from an art critic into a 
social reformer, and the social refcrmer into an atheist. 
who believed that “‘ there was no Eternal Father and 
that man was his own helper and only resource ”’—too 
soon for the world in which he lived, too soon even for 
ours, it seems. 

I should like to sum up the merits of “‘ The Pre- 
Raphaelite Tragedy ’’ by saying that its author has 
gathered together the threads of his story from many 
sources, has woven them into a colourful pattern, a 
striking design of an epoch. The book can and should 
be read even by those also who are not specially inter- 
ested in esthetics. H. F. 


THE PAINTINGS OF FRANS HALS. The Phaidon Press. 
Complete Edition. By N. S. Trivas. (Allen and Unwin.) 
15S. 


The art of Frans Hals, more perhaps than that of any 
Dutch artist, has suffered from the disagreement of 
experts. In his beautifully produced book, Dr. N. S. 
Trivas, of the E. B. Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento, 
has endeavoured to give finality to the paintings entitled 
to be associated with the name of Hals, that great master 
of vivid description with the brush who gave to his 
pictures an amazing quality of mind and feeling in a 
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style such that half a century ago he might have been 
classed as an impressionist. 

A glance through the 165 full page chronologically 
arranged plates, six of them in colour, the remainder in 
photogravure, shows that as a figure painter Hals stands 
supreme. Specially important is the inclusion of full- 
size details from the large compositions. Thus it is 
possible to observe the simplicity of the master’s tech- 
nique and realize that certain elements appear throughout 
his works : directness of approach, ease of treatment and 
economy of brushwork. Most of his models are placed 
in the foreground and look or move towards the spec- 
tator with light falling from the left. Hals is shown to 
have worked to a system which enabled him to capture 
on canvas the intense realism fashionable in XVIIth 
century Holland. 

Each painting is analysed in the comprehensive 
catalogue which gives full details of description, method 
of dating, history and literature. Also there is a general 
index and an index of museums and collections. Dr. 
Trivas has brought all his learning to bear upon his 
subject and few would doubt his ascriptions, although he 
himself says that finality has not yet been reached. 

The short account of Hall’s life is a dramatic story of 
misfortune—actions for recovery of debts by tradesmen, 
the imbecility of one of his sons, and the disgrace of a 
daughter. In 1654 he was compelled to pawn his 
paintings and belongings to pay his baker. Four years 
before his death the City of Haarlem granted him a 
pension, just enough to keep him from starvation. Dr. 
Trivas tells us that the final entry concerning Hals in 
the City Treasurer’s account reads: “‘ The rst of Sep- 
tember 1666. Account of the Gravemakers. One 
opening of the Groote Kerk (Cathedral) for Mr. Frans 
Hals. F.o:0: 4.” 

Dr. Trivas’s critical ability and profound knowledge 
of his subject makes this book invaluable to the library 
of owners, dealers and all those interested in Frans Hals. 
It is interesting to speculate whether Hals could have 
risen to still further heights of artistry had not financial 
considerations prevented him from travelling abroad. 

G. B. H. 
THE LAST OF UPTAKE. By Simon Harcourt-SMitu. 

Illustrated by Rex Whistler. (Batsford, London.) 15s. 

Limited edition of one hundred copies: £2 2s. 

There are books which spare the critic any need to 
point faults: which leave him as sole duty the task of 
finding a way to put down on paper a clear indication of 
those books’ quality, so that he may ensure that his 
readers shall be in no danger of missing what pleasure he 
himself has so greatly enjoyed. 

Such a book is The Last of Uptake : a volume in the 
production of which author and artist have combined to 
produce a decidedly self-conscious, but altogether 
delightful, evocation of vanished elegance. The pen, 
both of Mr. Harcourt-Smith and of Mr. Whistler, has 
been industrious to pay tribute to, and tenderly indulge, 
that nostalgia from which too many of us suffer in these 
bleak days of war. The Last of Uptake is pure pastiche, 
the story, in theme and in handling, being more than 
merely reminiscent of Ronald Firbank’s and Richard 
Blake Brown’s wayward arabesques (themselves inspira- 
tional derivatives of Beardsley’s Under the Hill, and works 
of similar genre), while Mr. Whistler’s evocations of the 
frail ghosts of yesteryear are too well known and too 


greatly appreciated that I need do more than mention 
them here. 

“‘ Uptake ”’ is a Palladian mansion (according to the 
“blurb ” on the book-jacket, for all that Mr. Whistler 
has drawn a mansion more ornate than those of “‘ Palla- 
dian "’ inspiration) whose great park is full of those 
rococo conceits beloved of the XVIIIth century: 
“Chinese "’ pavilions, “ruined” bridges, automata, 
grottoes, summer-houses, and all manner of distractions 
of a mischievous and secret wilfulness. 

The story does not matter. It is, as I say, pure pas- 
tiche : though that fact accounts for all of its attractive- 
ness. What will make persons of taste wish to own the 
book is the extraordinary craftsmanship which has gone 
into its production. The format would be impressive 
even in peace-time ; after more than two years of war, 
the appearance of a book of this quality (and at such a 
price !) is little less than miraculous. How pleasant it 
is to know that such books may still be expected amid the 
thousands of more “ practical ” works whose outpouring 
is one of the major disadvantages of war! And if one 
were to ask me ‘‘ what good ” are such publications as 
Tke Last of Uptake, I should find my reply in the words 
of that great Englishman, Gilbert Keith Chesterton : 
‘‘ Even if art and poetry have no use, it does not follow 
that they have no value.” M. H. 


HE curator of the Russel Coates Art Gallery and 

Museum, Bournemouth, Mr. Norman L. Silvester, 

is to be congratulated on having organized a 
second exhibition of contemporary Tempera paintings 
at his gallery in spite of the difficulties of the present 
time. The exhibition, numbering two hundred exhibits 
by our most eminent exponents of the craft, both old and 
young, should not only be 01 interest to students but also 
to the general public, particularly since visitors are 
invited to vote for: ‘‘(1) the picture you consider most 
worthy to be added to the permanent collection of this 
gallery ; (2) the picture you would choose if you were 
borrowing one for your own home.”’ We like that “‘borrow- 
ing”; but it isan excellent idea. For the benefit of those 
of our readers who are able to visit the show but are not 
students of the craft we should like to allay any suspicions 
that may be aroused by the curator’s technical Foreword. 
Tempera painting means simply distempering, in other 
words laying pigments on a ground primed with gypsum 
or chalk and tempered with a glutinous substance, say, 
milk, size or egg. Since, as Mr. Silvester himself points 
out, “no test (apart from chemical) can be applied to 
prove the use of egg,” the presence or absence of which 
has, it seems, caused “a regrettable division in the 
ranks of workers,”’ the question, so far as the public are 
concerned, is a purely academical one. The proof of the 
pudding is here, as elsewhere, in the eating ; the cooking 
only concerns the cooks. We are, unfortunately, not able 
to make this test ourselves, but the following random 
selection from a long list of ‘‘ cooks’ should prove 
that the fare is both varied and well made. Here are the 
names of only a few of the numerous contributors : 
the late James Kerr Lawson, Russell Flint, Joseph 
Southall, Edward Wadsworth, Maxwell Armfield, Keith 
Henderson, Marian Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Borough Johnson, 
Cecil A. Hunt, Lamorna Birch, Charles Gere, Enraght 
Moony, Ithell Colquhoun, Saywell Allen and that veteran 
protagonist of the medium Mrs. Sargant Florence. _H. F. 
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ART AND LEISURE 


BY MICHAEL HARRISON 


E were talking recently of the decline of art, 
W and they asked me why, in my opinion, this 
terrible sterility had afflicted our artists. We 
parted for the night before we had come to any satis- 
factory conclusion, but when I reached my home, I sat 
down and wrote out these brief notes, as the first rough 
draft of a thesis which has yet to be written . . . if art 
is to be preserved, and we do not wish to degenerate into 
that lamentable condition in which Constantine faced his 
Arch with bas-reliefs piundered from that of his pre- 
decessor. 


I once knew an antique-dealer, who lived in the older 
portion of one of my native county’s seaports. His shop, 
after the manner of the more aged of such establishments, 
was crowded with the gleanings of many hundreds of 
auction-sales, and while a large number of the hetero- 
geneous articles bore the tattered white labels marked 
“Lot No. —,” few, indeed, had received that “ groom- 
ing ’’ which is now so characteristic a feature of the 
articles displayed in the shop-windows of our elegant 
modern antique-dealers. For, like painters and actors 
and poets, antique-dealers have not escaped the present 
age’s respectabilizing influences, and there are not many 
left to-day of the type of my seaport friend, who was 
the link between the junk-dealing of the “‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop ” and the professionalized vending of the work-of- 
art which is now conducted by men of education, banded 
together in a professional guild, and working in shops 
not less elegant than the goods they sell. Well, I have 
no objection to the raising of the antique-dealer’s social 
status. While “‘ antiques ” were yet “ curiosities ”’ (here 
give a moment’s thought to Dickens’s meticulous 
descriptions of Mr. Veneering’s dining-table appoint- 
ments and the same author’s lamentably vague descrip- 
tions of “ancient”’ things, even of those that he loved) 
the “‘ curiosity shop ” was all that was needed ; it is the 
public’s increased knowledge of, and interest in, the 
artistic achievements of the past which has produced, as 
a logical and inevitable development of the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” the “showrooms” of St. James’s 
Street and Bond Street. It was bound to happen thus. 

But, in the days of which I write, my friend was not 
even dimly aware of the upward trend of his calling. 
His shop was only saved from being dubbed a “ junk- 
shop ”’ by the fact that he possessed a wide and accurate 
knowledge of the varied components of his enchanting 
stock. From him I learned much: how to appreciate 
as well as what to admire. We picked our way across 
zarebas of calf-bound tomes and over chevaux-de-frises of 
chair-legs ; through breastworks of marble or plaster 
busts and bastions of gilt-framed dimnesses from which 
periwig-crowned faces peered palely forth; to a little 
general headquarters in the rear of the shop, whose walls 
were hung with ancient varnished paper of the colour of 
an old brown sherry, and whose edges had curled back 
from the woodwork of skirting and picture-rail. This 
room was filled with fly-blown, yellowed papers skewered 
on metal files the shape of a bishop’s crozier, and the air 


was always humid with the steam which came from a 
kettle of black iron, always to be seen sighing on the 
trivet, summer and winter. 

What took me to this shop was a desire to become 
the owner of nine Staffordshire tea-bowls and ten 
matching saucers. The bowls were elegantly small, and 
the saucers pleasantly large ; the printed pastoral scenes 
were of a tender Stephen’s Ink blue, mellowed by time, 
and slightly yellowed by the theine of countless infusions 
of Bohea; and around the lip of each bowl and saucer 
ran an ornamental border of delicate gilding. They were 
simple enough things, Heaven knows ; but put yourself 
in the place of a very young man, with the limited income 
of the very young man, and you will understand (if you 
have not entirely forgotten your youth) something of the 
ardour with which I pursued the attainment of those 
nineteen pieces of Staffordshire china. The really desir- 
able things are those which are only just beyond our 
reach. None but the village-idiot has ever really wanted 
the moon, yet how many of us have sighed for the 
nectarines hanging above the rosy bricks of the south 
wall? And the Staffordshire was only just beyond my 
reach. With a little time I might save up enough to make 
myself its owner, and my frequent calls upon the antique- 
dealer were made with one purpose: to see that the 
bowls and saucers had not yet passed into the possession 
of some richer visitor. With the naif cunning of the 
inexperienced, I masked (I realize now with what ill 
success) my burning desire from the dealer ; employing 
such tricks as are best displayed in the pretending a deep 
interest in objects other than that which is eagerly 
desired. I used to ask what he would take for a beautiful 
Queen Anne bureau-bookcase, with scrolled and broken 
pediment, and gloriously veneered in oyster-walnut the 
colour of barley-stooks in the westering sun. But both 
of us knew the question for the hollow fraud that it was : 
both of us knew that many years must pass before I 
might count as even a possibility my acquiring a Queen 
Anne bureau-bookcase, though it were three-feet instead 
of this specimen’s two, and were but of pear-wood or 
some such humble stuff, and had no mirror of Vauxhall- 
plate the tint of a winter’s dawn. No: the bureau- 
bookcase was the moon, but the Staffordshire china was 
the ripe fruit that I could not quite reach with a stick. 

Eventually I bought the china; the other visitors to 
the shop seemed (inexplicably to my young experience) 
blind to its tender charm, and when, at last, the day 
arrived on which I might pay over the purchase price, 
I acquired it without opposition or even the knowledge 
of a rival. 

Yet, in the development of my taste (and so, of my 
character), I feel that the bureau-bookcase played a more 
important part than did the Staffordshire china, though 
both were important. For, though my acquiring the china 
taught me the possibility of acquisition, the necessary 
passing-by of the bookcase showed me the apparent 
inevitability of loss. It was a bad lesson: it had been 
better if I had gone without the china, and saved longer, 
so that, in the end, my first purchase had been my best. 
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APOLLO 


Men are too prone to fall into the dismal error of wanting 
only what they may most easily acquire ; and that is why 
the preference of the chase to the capture is a mark of 
insufficiency. Enjoy the hunt, yes; but never so much 
that the hunt becomes sufficient in itself. It is not; it 
never may be. 

I learnt, for all that, much of value from my friend, 
who, like most solitaries, had developed a highly 
individualistic philosophy, not infrequently expressed 
with considerable dogmatism. Thus, when, one day, I 
asked him why nothing of what was produced to-day 
commanded the esteem in which the old things were 
held, he told me that this was because all the old things 
were better than their counterparts of to-day: in the 
beauty of their line, in the fitness of the design for the 
purpose for which they had been made, for the excellence 
of their materials and for the suitability of those materials 
to the task that the object had to fulfil. 

“ There’s nothing more they can do,”’ he told me, 
with gloomy satisfaction,” seeing that they’ve used up 
all the designs that are possible. Anything that’s made 
to-day is either a frank copy of the antique (the better 
stuff, that is) or a variation on some old idea; and since 
it’s not possible to vary and improve, that means that 
they must vary and spoil.” 

“ But surely,” I urged, ‘“‘ there must be some design 
possible which shall be new and yet beautiful? You 
must admit that Chippendale wasn’t afraid of using 
any new motif that fashion sponsored, whether it was 
Walpole’s ‘Gothick’ or Temple’s ‘Chinese.’ And 
look at Hepplewhite’s three-feathers, and all the rest of 
the highly fashionable—modern, if you like—designing 
of the cabinet-makers who are now regarded as models 
of conservatism ! Why shouldn’t the present-day cabinet- 
maker be as free with modern whims and yet contrive 
something as pleasing as anything that Chippendale or 
Ince contrived ? ”’ 

“ T’ll tell you,” said my friend. “‘ In the first place, 
there’s one great limiting factor to fancifulness in cabinet- 
making. You can paint a picture of anything from a bird 
to a bus: it doesn’t matter what you paint; but you 
haven't that same freedom of choice with regard to your 


SALE NOTES 


Prices continue to be quite good, and very large collections 

of pictures, furniture, silver, china and pottery fetch excellent 

rices. 

. It is unfortunate, but no doubt by reason of the Second Great 
War, the National Sporting Club has had to close its doors, and 
the pictures and drawings which have adorned its walls for so 
long were disposed of by Robinson and Foster on June 4. The 
piece de resistance, of course, was the portrait of John Jackson, the 
famous prize-fighter (Champion of England 1795-1803) by Ben 
Marshall. A real collector’s piece with a great history, it realized 
£609. It is interesting to know that later in life Jackson ran a 
club at 13 Old Bond Street, which is now occupied by the Leger 
Galleries. 

We regret that the dates of two very rare spoons in the Lockett 
sale of April 22-23 were given incorrectly ; that of the Maidenhead 
given as 1532 should have been 1528 and the Henry VIII Apostle 
should have been 1532 not 1547. 

April 22. Furniture, RoBINSON AND FOSTER: a pair of 
Chippendale mahogany card tables with shaped edges, £40; 
bracket clock by Guielmus Clement, London, £63. 

April 24. Furniture and Pottery, PuUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
bronze group of a hunter with figure of a young lady, by F. 
Freiss, 17 in., £15; set of twelve mahogany dining chairs and 
two arms, Hepplewhite style, £80. 


canvas : the surface that you’re painting on. You can use 
a bit of board, a bit of stretched canvas, a bit of copper, 
a bit of ivory even, but it’s only in the material used that 
you’re given any choice—whatever you use to paint on, 
you’ve got to have a flat surface that'll take the paint. 
It’s the same with furniture : they talk about utilitarianism 
nowadays as though it’s something that’s been invented 
in the past twenty years, but fitness for the purpose has 
always been the prime determining factor in all good 
design, since the days when men passed out of the hap- 
hazard into the consciousness of design. And a chair 
has always got to be primarily a chair: recognizably so. 
If you fancify it too much, you may have a nice bit of 
carving, but you won’t have a chair. And the same thing 
applies to a chest-of-drawers, or a tall-boy, or a table: 
a table’s got to have a flat surface and be so arranged 
that people may sit around it. Well . . . if that’s so, it 
doesn’t leave much play for the designer’s fancy, does 
it ?”” 

“ Enough, though . . .”’ I said. 

“ Exactly. And what little licence is permitted by 
the rigid demands of the design has already been taken 
advantage of by the old designers. Tell me, can you 
suggest any shape that the old-timers have not already 
used? Don’t forget that modern furniture has been 
made for the past two hundred and fifty years ; and don’t 
you imagine that any shape that could be thought of 
has been thought of . . . long ago? Why, look at the 
chests-of-drawers : flat-fronted, bow-fronted, serpentine- 
fronted, kidney-shaped . . . what other outline can you 
think of ? Or take legs, for example; yes . . . legs are 
a good example. Fluted, turned, baluster, barley-sugar, 
square, cabriole. . . . And the feet: ball-and-claw, bun, 
wedge, scrolled . . . well, I guess you know them all. 
I'll tell you this, young man: all the fancifying that it’s 
been possible to apply to the design of furniture that was 
intended for use, and still keep it usable, has already 
been thought of: there isn’t any more opportunity to 
design and improve. One may only design to spoil now. 
And that,” he said, with an air of finality, “ is why they 
buy the old things; why the old things are the only 
things worth buying”’. (To be continued) 


May 1. Old English Furniture, etc., SoTHEBY’s: twenty 
panels of pale green wallpaper, Chinese decoration, £52 ; Queen 
Anne walnut bureau, £22. 

May 5. Decorative Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIES : 
pair of Chinese famille vert Figures of Kylins, 18 in. K‘ang Hsi, 
£63 ; Louis XV commode, with five drawers, 5 ft. wide, stamped 
B. Lieutaud, £73; another mounted with ormulu handles, 
50 in., £50; walnut large settee and three arm-chairs, £152 ; 
Queen Anne cabinet, with five drawers and cupboard, £60 ; 
nine satinwood arm-chairs, £68. 

May 7. Silver, Sheffield Plate and Objets de Vertu, RoBINSON 
AND FosTER: set of six moulded candlesticks, £66; service of 
plain table plate, £61. 

May 7. English and French Boxes, the property of the late 
Alfred Hill, Sornesy’s: Geo. III gold and enamel snuff box, 
London, 1772, 3} in., £350; ivory toothpick case, with miniature 
Warren-Hastings, £170; ivory oval patch box, by Andrew 
Plimer, £40; another of the Countesse de Montesqiou Fezensac, 
by George Engleheart, £40; Louis XV snuff box, gold, £50 ; 
miniature of a lady, 1782, by John Smart, £82 ; Louis XV tablet 
case, £52; Louis XV etui in heliotrope ‘“ Souvenir d’Amitie ’’, 
£52; Louis XV gold and enamel tablet case, Paris, circa 1760, 
£145; another in gold, circa 1770, Paris, £150; Louis XV gold 
snuff box, £170; Geo. III gold and enamel snuff box, by John 
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SALE NOTES 


Moser, £195; Louis XVI gold tablet case, “‘ The Death of 
Lucrece,” £76; another mounted with two medallions “‘ Je 
Cheri ma Chaine ’” and “‘ Souvenir d’Amitie,”” £70; oval snuff 
box, French XVIIIth century, £52 ; Louis XV gold oblong snuff 
box, 2} in., £265 ; Louis XVI tablet case, ‘‘ Souvenir d’Amitie ”’ 
in gold and marble pink enamel, £70; Louis XV note book in 
scarlet lacquer, very interesting, £85 ; Louis XV gold etui, £40. 

May 8. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’S : Drawing of a 
lady by J. Downman, A.R.A., signed and dated 1792, £58; 
engraving in colour of Marie Antoinette d’Autriche after Gautier- 
Dayoty by J. F. Janinet, £94; drawings: four in pen and ink, 
sepia, by W. Van de Velde, £52; five more, naval, by the same, 
£37; “‘ Binee, Bretagne,”’ a bay scene, low tide, E. Boudin 1873, 
£44; Pictures—“ Saint Valery,”’ E. Boudin, 1891, £58; and “ La 
Rentree au Port,” by the same artist, £137; also “ Scheveningen 
1875," £241; “‘A Bird’s View of Rhenen by Seghers,” £58 ; 
“‘ The Baptism of Christ,’’ Schiavone, £73; and “ Avarice by 
Rembrandt, an old woman in blue skirt and a large black cloak 
and hood seated in a compartment with a dog at her feet, a well- 
known work by the great master, 474 383 in., £945; portrait 
of a young man by Holbein, £157; a “‘ Village Scene,” by Ostade, 
on panel, £68 ; ‘* Peasant Family,’”’ by M. Le Nain, £89; “ Fruit, 
Lobster and Flowers,” by A Mignon, £04; “‘ Hawk attacking 
Ducks and Poultry in a Landscape,” pair, £44. 

May 8. Furniture and Porcelain, etc. SoTHEBy’s: Famille 
vert Rouleau vase Chih Ch‘ua p‘ing K‘ang Hsi, £62 ; pair famille 
vert dishes, K‘ang Hsi, £50; a saucer dish of the same, £36; 
also pair of bowls, same period, £43: engraved dish, and pair of 
bowls, K‘ang Hsi, £52; pair of octagonal famille vert vases and 
covers, from the Stukeley collection, 25} in., £360; pair biscuit 
wine ewers, in the form of hen and chickens, K‘ang Hsi, £135 ; 
a stag wine ewer of the same, £51; four figures of parrots, also 
same, £88; biscuit figure of Kuan Yin, £62; glazed carp, wine 
ewer, also K‘ang Hsi, £70; translucent jade Moon vase, Ch ien 
Lung, £150; Japanese white painted lacquer box, XVIIth 
century, £52; pair Louis XVI terra-cotta figures of sphinxes by 
Falconet, £52; bracket clock, the movement by O. Gascoyne, 
Newark, £30; Louis XVIth writing table, £28; and another, 
£40; Queen Anne walnut bookcase, 37 83 in., £115; William 
Kent small bookcase, £54; set of eight Chippendale mahogany 
chairs, £64; set of four Queen Anne walnut chairs, £210; six 
French needlework chairs, on cabriole legs, £91. 

May 13. Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, Christie’s : 
threaded fiddle pattern service, weighing 512 0z., £110; cup and 
cover, 1772, £44; eighteen silver dessert plates, £92. 

May 13. Jewels, Miniatures, Silhouettes, etc., SOTHEBY’S : 
rectangular miniature of Miss Charlotte Plimer, by her father, 
£32; young officer, by Samuel Shelley, £37; man in armour, 
by Lawrence Crosse, 1680, £25; lady, by P. Jean Pinx, £60; 
gentleman of the Tyres family, by Philip Jean, 1787, £31; one 
of Rosamund Dixie, by James Nixon, £31 ; a pair of children by 
Philip Jean, 1787, £56; Loveday Sarah Masterman, by George 
Engleheart, £78; a large one of Willian Meyer, by Jeremiah 
Meyer, £72; a lady, by Perrache, signed, three-quarters sinister, 
£105; young man, by Henry Edridge, £80; Miss Sophia, by 
John Smart, £54; Mrs. Sturm, by Richard Cosway, 1795, £200 ; 


and one of James Bruce the Scottish explorer, by the same, £92 ; 
Mrs. Catherine Lygon, £160. 

May 14. Old English, Scottish and Irish Silver, SoTHEBy’s : 
set of four Geo. I strawberry dishes, London, 1717, £320 ; Bredal- 
bane Quaich, by Robert Inglis, Edinburgh, 1713, £360; set of 
twelve James II dinner plates, London, 1685, £480; another 
set of six William and Mary, maker’s mark R.C., London, 1689, 
£205 ; Geo. II royal tray, by John le Sage, London, 1742, £470 ; 
the Watson Mazer, supposed to be of Scottish origin, with a 
supposed mark of Aberdeen, possibly the mark of R. C. of Robert 
Cruikshank of that town, mid-XVIth century, £460; Geo. II 
oblong inkstand, John Jacobs, London, 1754, £78; two pairs of 
Geo. II sauce boats, Thomas Heming, London, 1756, £115; 
Queen Anne Newcastle tankard, by Eli Bilton, 1706, £110; 
Geo. II soup tureen and cover, by Wm. Grundy, London, £62 ; 
set Geo. II candlesticks—six—four by Heming and two by 
Grundy, 1753-51, £125; a pair of candlesticks, Wm. Gwillim, 
London, 1753, £70 ; set of four pedestal Geo. salt cellars, London; 
1730, £94; Geo. II salver, J. Sanders, London, 1734, £58, 
Geo. II salver, Edward Pocock, London, 1735, £84; Geo. II 
double sauce boat, Charles Hatfield, London, 1732, £65; 
William III tankard engraved with the arms of the Honorable 
East India Company, James Chadwick, London, 1701, £175 ; 
Geo. I punch bowl, London, 1723, £135; pair Irish Queen Anne 
tazze, fully marked, Edward Workman, Dublin, 1708, £195 ; two 
pairs of William and Mary candlesticks, Edinburgh and London, 
1691 and 1692, £150; Chas. II mug, London, 1676, £120; 
pair Wm. III octagonal trencher salts, London, 1697, £72 ; William 
and Mary tankard, Chas. I design, London, 1691, £300 ; Chas. II 
porringer, F. S. London 1679, £65; Queen Anne two-handled 
Irish cup, John Clifton, Dublin, £48; Chas. II tankard, F. S., 
London, 1683, £195; Geo. II Scottish teapot, by James Ker, 
Edinburgh, 1725, £200; Geo. I English dish ring, Gabriel 
Sleath, London, 1717, £90; Geo. II salver, John Pero, London, 
1739, £185; James II large porringer and cover, 1686, £270; 
Chas. II tankard, London, 1664, £245 ; another, London, 1662, 
£190; pair William and Mary octagonal toilet boxes and covers, 
London, 1691, £200; Geo. II salver, J. Sanders, Londen, 1736, 
£62; Chas. II tankard, London, 1669, £160; set of Queen Anne 
casters by Joseph Ward, London, 1704, £200; Chas. II tankard, 
London, 1668, £200 ; pair Geo. II square waiters, James Morri- 
son, London, £170; Geo. I Irish salver, with fine coat of arms, 
maker, John Hamilton, Dublin, 1717, £380; pair Chas. II octagonal 
tazze, London, circa 1680, £210; Geo. I coffee pot, Edward 
Barrett, London, 1718, £175. 

May 15. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s: drawings, 
Burne Jones, three studies for ‘‘Laus Veneris,”’ £38; ‘* Street in 
Rome,”’ by Canaletto, £31 ; ‘* Revel,”” by Charles Conder, £28 ; 
“Peasant Family,” by H. Daumier, £68; “‘ A Study of Four 
Judges, pen and ink and sepia wash, H. Daumier, £178; “* The 
Song,” James Pryde, £38; pictures, ‘“ The Masquerade,” 
Charles Conder, £42; and L’Estacade, “* Dieppe,”’ by the same, 
£61; “‘‘ Farmstead,” J. B. C. Corot, £61; ‘‘ A Venetian Vine- 
yard,”’ Lady Davis, £126; ‘“‘ The Drunken Silenus,’’ by Aluno 
di Domenico, £52; ‘‘ Le Repas ou Coin de Table,” H. Fantin 
Latour, £58. 
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Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE 


Set of six carved Chippendale Chairs, good colour 
12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY tei. 3567 





EARLY ENGLISH WATER COLOURS 


BONINGTON, CONSTABLE, COTMAN, 
GAINSBOROUGH, &c. 


at the FINE ART SOCIETY, 148, New Bond Street, W.1 











PAINTINGS by PETER DE-WINT, &c., now on Exhibition 
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| THE SILVER MOUSE TRAP (Est. 1690) 
CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 
ANTIQUES 


An escalloped edge Tray on feet, 104 in. diam., Cecorated with flat chasing, 
by PAUL LAMERIEF, 1745. 26} 0z 
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BATTERSEA ENAMEL PATCH BOXES 
AND RARE GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS 


Single Specimens or Large Collections Purchased 


13 SALISBURY ROAD, WORTHING, SUSSEX 
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Pottery Group by ENocH Woop, similar to the one in the Collection 
of Sir Harold Mackintosh, Bt., and described on page 84 in his book 
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